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ANSON W. BELDING, Editor 


VoLuME 124 


Boston, May, 194] 


NumBer 5 


Editorials 


Fortify with Education 


National defense must not be permitted to weaken 
or disrupt education. 

Perpetuation and improvement of the American 
way of life can be insured only by a sound and ade- 
quate program of education. Democracy and igno- 
rance can never flourish side by side. 

More, rather than less, education will be needed 
to prevent the spread of sinister isms that mask their 
real purposes behind false statements. 

Education has been our mightiest fortress against 
the assaults of internal and external enemies in the 
past and there must be no withdrawal from that 
fortress now. 

To preserve what is vital in America we must 
keep the schools producing at capacity. 


Scholarship in Teaching 


Much ink has been spilled and much talk wasted 
in controversy over the importance or non-importance 
of high scholarship in a teacher. 

Those who decry the need for scholarly standards 
are apt to stress the value of methodology or of cer- 
tain human qualities the unscholarly teacher may 
possess. 

Now the real trouble with a teacher whose standard 
of scholarship is low is likely to be a superficiality of 
thinking that tends to intellectual shiftiness. Stu- 
dents seldom respect the educational efforts of a 
teacher whose shortages of learning become evident 
in the classroom. 

Sincerity of statement; a scrupulous differentia- 
tion between fact and opinion; and an enthusiasm 
for one’s subject field—these are elements of 
successful teaching that are more often found with 
high scholarship than without it. 

Institutions that emphasize scholarship have per- 
haps been too boastful of their ability to equip their 
students for teaching without coaching them in tech- 
niques of education. On the other hand, the institu- 
tion that neglects subject matter for techniques of 
presentation may only train uneducated persons to 
go through the motions of teaching. 

Any notion that an uneducated person can safely 
be trusted to educate others ought to be abandoned 
for good and all. 


Reaching for the Planet 


The thought that Hitler is scheming to make 
common cause with Stalin and the Communists for 
domination of the planet, awakens ominous mis- 
givings. 

Such acts by Stalin as dismissal of the Norwegian, 
Belgian and Yugoslav legations and recognition of 
the revolutionary regime in Iraq, plainly indicate 
the Soviet intention of catering to Hitler at least 
outwardly and for the present. Any hope we may 
once have entertained that Moscow would put brakes 
on Hitler’s ambitions in the Balkans or the Near 
East would now appear to have been utterly un- 
founded. Instead, a partnership of four aggressive 
autocracies straddling two continents already looms 
as the most gigantic threat democracy has ever faced. 


Wrong Use of Oil 


Trimming the wicks of their kerosene lamps our 
grandmothers little dreamed that the supplies of 
natural oil from which that fuel was made might 
one day determine the outcome of a great world 
struggle. 

While it is a mistake to suppose that the acquiring 
of oil fields was Hitler’s chief ambition, it has be- 
come his most urgent military objective. Oil accounts 
in part for his trade treaty with Russia, his occupa- 
tion of Rumania, his machinations in Iraq and Iran, 
and his attacks on convoys in the Atlantic. Lack of 
oil may have been largely responsible for Mussolini's 
failures. 


Aggression and Bad Faith 

The mysterious mission of Rudolph Hess, to the 
Duke of Hamilton, caused re-publication of a letter 
which the Duke had written to the London Times 
just one month after Britain’s declaration of war on 
Germany. A single expression in that letter sums 
up what the war is all about. The Duke wrote that 
“the menace of aggression and bad faith” must be 
removed and when that was done the war should stop. 

Do the German people realize what it is that the 
opposing nations demand—and how reasonable it is? 
Hitler keeps them in ignorance of this, of course. 


‘And at the same time he has been training their minds 


to admire aggression and bad faith. This makes it 
doubly difficult for civilization. 
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Sue Sees Historic Boston 


May 10, 1941. 
Dear Beth: 

What do you know? I am in 
BOSTON. Dad had to meet clients 
here, brought me with him, and 
I’ve just thirty minutes to write 
you before we leave. Oh Beth, 
what an exciting day! Of course 
you and I and the bunch will be 
here next month at the N.E.A. 
Convention, but right now I am 
way ahead of all of you, for in 
the few hours I have been here I 
have really and truly seen Historic 
Boston. I haven't hurried, I’m not 
tired, and I have actually done so 
much more than merely “walk 
past” Boston’s historic shrines. 
Will I have a good time showing 
you folks around? 

To begin with I became the 
possessor of a Pink Map and a set 
of Six Leafiets. The map gave me 
a starting place, the sidewalks to 
follow (I did not use the street 
as so many real Bostonians seem 
to) and carefully instructed me 
where and how to turn corners 
and what to look for. The Leaflets 
gave the facts. By the way I cov- 
ered most of Historic Boston in 
exactly one and one-fifth miles, 
believe it or not. 

After visiting the Hall of Flags, 
the Library (Log of the Mayflower) 
and the Archives (Winthrop’s 
Charter) in the State House (State 
Capitol to you) on Beacon Hill 
I set out, map in hand. The State 
House overlooks Boston Common 
which was purchased by taxing 
every householder in Boston, over 
three hundred years ago, so there 
might be a Training Field and Cow 
Pasture in Boston. However, I 
did not see a single cow on the 
Common, but children were play- 
ing at the Frog Pond, people were 
sitting on the benches and honestly 
scores were playing on the grass or 
stretched out in the sun. No “keep 
off the grass” signs here. One 
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group was having a box picnic. 

Many of the buildings on Park 
St. (I followed the map) were 
designed by Bulfinch. Did you 
know that No. 6, which now houses 
THE JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, once 
was the home of the younger Dr. 
Warren who assisted his father 
when the old doctor performed the 
first major operation where ether 
was used? 

At Park and Tremont Streets, 
popularly known as Brimstone 
Corner, I turned left around Park 
Street Church. Almost 110 years 
ago “America” was first sung in 
public in this church. 

The Granary Burial Ground lies 
in the shadow of the church and I 
spent over an hour in Old Granary, 
and in King’s Chapel and King’s 
Chapel Burial Ground not 200 
yards down the street. Beth, you 
simply would love some of the 
funny epitaphs, and the Skull and 
Crossbones, and Angel and Cross- 
bones, tombstones! One stone is 
decorated with beautifully carved 
dancing skeletons. John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, 
“Mother” Goose, Peter Faneuil, 
Robert Treat Paine, The Boston 
Massacre Victims, Hull, Sewall, 
Otis and other notables are buried 
in Old Granary, while William 
Dawes (who rode with Paul Re- 
vere) and Governor John Win- 
throp (the first Governor) are 
buried in the King’s Chapel Burial 
Ground. Mary Chilton, the only 
Pilgrim who came to live in Bos- 
ton, and the first to step on Ply- 
mouth Rock is also buried in 
King’s Chapel Burial Ground, the 
first burial ground in Boston. 

King’s Chapel is generally spo- 
ken of as the first Unitarian Church 
in the country. It actually is the 
first Episcopal Church in New 
England, later becoming Unitarian. 
It is a beautiful church inside, 
though the walls, probably the 


first granite walls of size in the 


country, are stained with age. The. 


bell in the low tower rang while 
I was in the Burial Ground, and | 
was told it is the only bell remain. 
ing in down-town Boston that was 
cast by Paul Revere and Son in 
their North End bell foundry. 
And Beth, I walked down School 
Street where the boys of the Boston 
Latin School had their slide which 
the British soldiers destroyed, but 
had to re-build after the boys pro- 
tested. You know General Gage 
remarked about that episode, that 
it was impossible to drive the no- 
tion of liberty out of them, it was 


so rooted in them from their child. | 


hood, or words to that effect. 
Right at the foot of School Street 
I spent over half an hour in Old 
South Meeting House. Years and 
years ago the Town Meetings were 
held in Old South, and the famous 
meeting that preceded the more 
famous Boston Tea Party was held 
in this building. The British used 
the church as a riding school dur- 
ing the siege of Boston. And Beth, 
I set my watch by the clock in the 
tower which was ticking merrily 
away the very day that President 
Washington paraded down the 
street which was that day named 
Washington Street in his honor. 
Washington Street between old 
South and The Old State House 
is Boston’s Newspaper Row. The 
Bostonian Society opens the Old 


State House to visitors, and it i¢ 


one place the crowd must visit. | 
know you and J are interested in 
collections of prints and dishes and 
clothes, and both of us, at least, 
love ships and ship models. A 
particularly beautiful model of 
“Old Ironsides” is displayed in the 
ship museum. From the Old Cour 
cil Chamber on the second floor 
I looked right down on the silé 
of the Boston Massacre which it 
marked in the square by a raised 
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circle of paving stones. Just out- 
side the window a little balcony 
overlooks this square, and from 
this balcony the Declaration of 
Independence was first read to the 
people of Boston. Honestly Beth, 
I visioned much more than the 
Massacre in the square! I could 
imagine the old stocks and whip- 
ping post, and the pillory, and the 
people trading on market days as 
they did so many, many years ago. 

I'm going to walk you girls 
through Damnation Alley to Fane- 
uil Hall when I show you Boston. 
You know the teamsters cursed 


lustily when they met in such nar- 
row streets, so orders were given 
them “to get down and flip a coin 
to see who would back out”. I 
believe this order was the first 
traffic regulation in the country. 
The alley leads you through to 
Faneuil Hall the “Cradle of Liber- 
ty”. Peter Faneuil gave it to the 
people of Boston as a market place 
and a meeting place. It is still 
both of these. Its weather vane 
is a nice big grasshopper made of 
copper and there’s a story about it 
that I must tell you sometime. 
The oldest building in Boston, 
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the Marshall Building, and the 
Boston Stone, are near Faneuil 
Hall, and Paul Revere’s Home in 
North Square is not far distant. 
Revere lived in this, the oldest 
frame building in Boston, from 
1770 until 1800. And Beth, I stood 
at the very front door from which 
Paul Revere started. forth on his 
“Midnight Ride”. I don’t have to 
tell you a word about this house, 
every child in the Square, from 
three to thirty, and there are 
umpty hundreds of them, gangs 
up to, tell the story of Paul Revere 
to the visitors and collect pennies. 


GUIDE \AT A GLANCE 


HERE IS THAT “PINK MAP” OF HISTORIC BOSTON referred to in the 


accompanying article. 


Copies of this and the “six leaflets’ also mentioned 
may be purchased from the ‘“Man Who Knows Most About Boston.” 


He is 


Robert M. Winn, author of this article. His address is Six Park Street, Boston. 
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I am going to dare you folks to 
sing about Solomon Levi as you go 
up Salem Street. He really did 
have a store on Salem Street. 

Heavens, only a few minutes left. 
I guess I have just been tearing 
along, but honestly I am enthusi- 
astic about this city. I must tell 
you something sometime about 
“Old North Church”. 1 only went 
to the Copp’s Hill Burial Ground 
beyond the church, and that to get 
a glimpse of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and U. S. Frigate Constitu- 
tion Old TIronsides across the 
Charles River. 

You know the N.E.A. will have 
a Vesper Service Sunday afternoon, 
June 29th—three of them I be- 
lieve. One in Faneuil Hall, one in 
King’s Chapel, the other in Old 
North Church. (Episcopal) on 
Salem Street. 

Old North is the oldest church 
edifice in Boston. The first service 
was on the last Sunday in 1723, 
but since then practically every 
Sunday (except during the Siege 
of Boston, the regular service has 
been held. Revere helped organ- 
ize a bell-ringers’ guild in the 
church to play the bells, the first 
peal on the continent of North 
America. In 1757 a Boston boy 


“flew” three times from the steeple 
and probably all the women left 
their work and the men left their 
business so that traffic was tied up 
in the North End, for the author- 
ities prohibited him from “flying” 
any more in the city of Boston. 
Over 1100 have been buried in 
the 37 tombs under the church, in- 
cluding Samuel Nicholson, first 
Commander of Old Ironsides and 
Major Pitcairn, the British officer 
fatally wounded at Bunker Hill. 
The box pews are the highest in 
the country. The organ is the first 
one built in this country. The 
Bible (a Vinegar Bible) one of 
five in the world, the old Prayer 
Book (with prayers for the King 
later deleted), and Communion 
Silver were given by King George 
the Second. The Chandeliers were 
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lighted first on Christmas Day in 
1724. Of course you know how 
the lanterns were displayed from 
the steeple at Paul Revere’s orders, 
But did you know there is no 
record that he ever saw them? 

Oh yes, Beth, there is the most 
interesting bust of Washington at 
“Old North”. “The First Memorial 
erected to Washington in a Public 
Place.” Lafayette said “It is the 
man I knew and more like him 
that any other portrait.” 

Oh, Oh, time’s up. Here’s Dad, 
who asks to be remembered to you, 
to be polite, and very officiously 
orders me to hurry up. 
close before you and he both pass 
me up as an addict to BOSTON. 

Next month, I'll be seeing you 


Speaking 


W nen persons at a distance 


speak of Boston they usually mean 
not only the city proper, having 
a population of less than a million, 
but of dozens of other cities and 
towns, politically independent, 
which cluster around the Hub and 
help to make up a so-called Metro- 
politan Boston of two million or 
more inhabitants. Metropolitan 
Boston in fact, comprises about 
forty different cities and towns, all 
more or less looking to Boston as 
their trading center, the Hub of 
their recreational life, and their 
place of employment — though 
many of the leading industries are 
in the surburbs. 

“Historic Boston” is, of course, 
only a single side or facet of this 
interesting spot. There are, as 
every one knows, educational Bos- 
ton, literary Boston, architectural 
Boston, business and _ industrial 
Boston, and recreational Boston. 
There is Boston the shipping port 
and naval base; Boston the rail- 
road center with its North Station 
and its South Station; and Boston 


at Church, (and I mean Old 
North). 

SUE. 
of Boston 
the State capital. For the art 


lover there are the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Gardner 
Museum. For the fancier of trees 
and flowers and shrubbery, there 
are the Arnold Arboretum and the 
Public Garden. 

Educational Boston which takes 
in Harvard, Massachusetts “Tech,” 
Radcliffe, Simmons, Wellesley, 
Boston University, Boston College, 
Tufts College, and literally hun 


dreds of other schools and colleges | 
serves tens of thousands of students 


from every part of the world. Bos 


ton is an educational center of first | 


magnitude. 

A week is far too short a time 
to spend in Boston. It is forever 
disclosing new aspects of its many- 
sided life even to those who live 
here day in and day out the year 
around. 

So—if you’re coming to Boston, 
select the Boston or Bostons you 
are most desirous of knowing, and 
go after them. You will catch 
glimpses of other Bostons as you 
go about. 
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A Peek at N.E.A.’s Boston Program 


The week of June 29 to July 3 promises to be a memorable one for American education. 


A enough, 
when freedom’s light is faded from 
half the globe, the National Edu- 
cation Association calls together its 
7%h annual convention in the 
cradle of American liberties. From 
June 29 to July 3, ten thousand or 
more educators will rededicate 
themselves to the maintenance of 
those liberties, among the shrines 
that memorialize their birth. In 
Boston’s Faneuil Hall, “Old North 
Church,” and King’s Chapel, whose 
walls once echoed the voices of 
the Hancocks and the Adamses in 
the travail of New World freedom, 
the teachers will inaugurate their 
convention program vespers 
conducted by representatives of 
three great religious faiths—Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Jew—that have 
the right of worship here. 
v 

On Sunday night, June 29, the 
life members of the National Edu- 
cation Association will hold their 
annual reunion, which they will 
eall a “friendship” dinner because 
each member may invite his 
friends. Past President of the 
Association Joseph Rosier will pre- 
side. Following the Sunday eve- 
ning dinner, the combined choirs 
of the city of Boston, 600 voices, 
will entertain conventioners in the 
Grand Hall of the Mechanics 
Building. 

The convention will be wel- 
comed to New England by Gov- 
ernor Leverett Saltonstall, Mayor 
Maurice Tobin, Commissioner 
Walter F. Downey and Superin- 
tendent Arthur L. Gould. Mrs. 
Mary D. Barnes, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion will respond to their welcome, 
and the keynote address of the 
meeting will be delivered by 
Donald DuShane, Superintendent 


of Schools, Columbus, Indiana, and 
President of the NEA. 

The feature of national seminars, 
inaugurated at the Milwaukee con- 
vention and highly approved be- 
cause of the opportunity offered 
for sustained attention of espe- 
cially qualified delegates to serious 
educational problems, will be re- 
peated at Boston. Three seminars 
will be held, each of which will 
meet on three successive days to 
consider the following: (1) prac- 
ticing democracy in our schools; 
(2) education for a strong Amer- 
ica; (3) a unified public relations 
program. A panel consisting of a 
chairman and five associates will 
direct the discussions of each 
seminar, in which one appointed 
representative from each state will 
participate. The Boston seminars 
will differ in one important par- 
ticular from those held in Mil- 
waukee. In addition to the par- 
ticipating members of the seminar 
those who wish only to hear the 
discussions will be admitted. 

In a convention program devoted 
to the world situation, outstand- 
ing speakers will discuss the signi- 
ficance of present wars for the 
United States, and the creation of 
closer cultural and economic rela- 
tionships in the Western Hemis- 
phere. A general session on the 
national situation will present a 
picture of the most important 
problems facing the United States 
and what schools can do to help 
in the solution of these problems. 

Other general session topics will 
be devoted to the welfare of de- 
mocracy in its relationship to im- 
proved opportunity for children 
and teachers, and the school’s re- 
sponsibility in meeting the prob- 
lems of youth. 

The Representative Assembly 
will meet on Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Thursday mornings, paralleled 
by general convention assemblies 
devoted to the following subjects: 
(1) how can secondary schools 
meet the problems of youth? (2) 
how important is education to total 
defense? (3) better relationships 
with Latin-American countries; 
(4) what are the essentials in ele- 
mentary education? (5) the rela- 
tion of the federal government to 
education; (6) better teachers for 
a better world. 

A special feature of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will consist of 
a roll call of states in which a re- 
presentative designated by each 
state secretary and state delegation 
will describe the principal prob- 
lems faced by the profession in his 
own state. Secretary Willard E. 
Givens will be in charge of the roll 
call, and President DuShane will 
interpret the significance of these 
problems for the policy and action 
of the profession. 

On Wednesday morning six con- 
current discussion groups will be 
devoted to the following topics: 
(1) federal aid; (2) education for 
free men; (3) a fair start for the 
country child; (4) health and de- 
fense; (5) family life and educa- 
tion; (6) social security for teach- 
ers. 

Among the innovations of the 
business of the convention will be 
conference meetings of each of the 
twenty-seven committees of the 
National Education Association. 
All of the officers of the twenty- 
eight departments of the NEA will 
hold a combined meeting for busi- 
ness purposes. An idea of the 
scope of the convention may be 
obtained from the fact that full 
programs of twenty-eight depart- 
ments and twenty-five allied groups 
will be offered in afternoon ses- 
sions. 
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Exhibits of the convention will 
be on display in the space imme- 
diately adjoining the Grand Hall 
of the Mechanics Building. 

Friday, July 4, will be an occa- 

sion for special celebration on the 


part of conventioners. Sightseeing 


tours to historic and _ literary 
shrines, as well as an extensive pro- 
gram of recreation, are being ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the 


local convention committee. 
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Accommodations for living quar. 
ters during the meeting may be 
obtained through Mr. Harry §, 
Baldwin, Chairman, Room 1314, 
N.E.A. Housing Committee, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Massachu. 
setts. 


High Spots 


| N THIS article I shall mention 
only a few of the things that we 
are doing in Boston which are not 
highly publicized or advertised. 

Meeting individual needs. For 
superior children we have organ- 
ized classes for rapid advancement 
in elementary and junior high 
schools. Pupils are selected for 
this work through the combined 
recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Investigation 
and Measurement in charge of 
testing, the Department of School 
Hygiene for health examinations, 
the classroom teachers and the 
parents of the children. These 
classes are under the direction of 
specially trained teachers, with a 
challenging program of studies 
suited to their needs. Regular 
classes are organized on a flexible 
grouping basis instead of on the 
class or mass basis. 


Education for the physically 
handicapped: We have have un- 
der the direction of skilled direc- 
tors and specially trained teachers, 
classes organized city-wide to care 
for speech defects, hearing disabil- 
ities, defective sight and mentally 
retarded. Teachers of these groups 
must be especially qualified for 
this particular type of work. For 
home instruction for physically 
handicapped children unable to 
attend school, we have a large 
force of teachers who give instruc- 
tion in the home to those having 
permanent or temporary disability. 


of the Boston Schools 
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For creative expression there 
comes at once to mind special work 
for talented pupils in the field of 
art and music. In cooperation 
with the Museum of Fine Arts, we 
have the services of two experts in 
this field to give instruction and 
provide for the needs of pupils 
who have given evidence of talent 
to warrant continuation of this 
type of work. For children un- 
usually talented in the field of 
music, we have the finest instru- 
mental instructors obtainable who 
visit schools and give instruction 
after the regular class hours. Other 
children whose parents want them 
to receive special instruction in this 
field receive it without cost to the 
student, or at a very small mini- 
mum charge. 

In visual education we have an 
organized school service under a 
full time director. The entire pro- 
gram of studies throughout our 
school system is coordinated with 
appropriate material as visual aids. 
Under the general heading of 
health activities, including instruc- 
tion and practice in health and 
safety education, special nutrition 
classes and special feeding and care 
of these undernourished children 
in cooperation with the Surplus 
Commodities Division. 

In science, arrangements have 
been made to supplement regular 
classroom work through excursions 
and visits to places of interest 
throughout the city; for example, 


the Children’s Museum, the New 
England Museum of Natural His 
tory, the Municipal Park Depart 
ment. In addition, these organiza- 
tions supply special material for 
use in the schools, such as mounted 
specimens, pictures, etc. 

Passing on to secondary educa- 
tion, in addition to regular aca- 
demic work in our schools we have 
in full operation part-time coop- 
erative classes in many high schools 
where we have school and future 
prospective employers working to- 
gether in close cooperation; sales 
manship classes established in co- 
operation with the stores and other 
places of employment; Vocational 
High and Opportunity Schools for 
pupils who desire that type of 
training, or pupils who desire to 
take short unit courses in prepare 
tion for employment. We also 


have groups attending the Voce’ 
and Opportunity | 


tional High 
School who need re-training in 
order to secure new positions. 

In our Trade Schools, beside the 
regular courses we have special 
courses in the field of airplane 
mechanics, and Boston is one of 
the few cities in the country at 
thorized to recondition airplanes 
I may say that from the Boston 
Trade School we have had over 4 
period of years nearly one hur 
dred percent employment on com 
pletion of the work. A similar op 
portunity is afforded in the Trade 
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School for Girls, which has up-to- 
date equipment for training girls 
and young women in all of the 
trades and occupations in which 
they are likely to be engaged. 

The High School of Commerce 
in addition to its regular commer- 
cial training, has an advanced 
course in training in the commer- 
cist field. The Boston Clerical 
Sciiool for Girls offers an intensive 
ty, e of training for thoose desiring 
to enter the clerical service. Its 
course of study is varied to meet 
the general needs of office work. 
I doubt if there is a public school 
superior to this school anywhere. 
In addition to this, under skilled 
instructors in our trade schools, 
we are carrying on war defense 
classes in five centers throughout 
the city, and I have abundant testi- 
mony from Washington of the gen- 
eral excellence of the work being 
done here. 

v 

In response to the demands for 
more effective training in citizen- 
ship, we have organized regular 
citizenship courses throughout the 
elementary schools and in the high 
schools. Recently there has been 
submitted to the School Committee 
courses of study in the field of 
Home Economics, Community Eco- 
nomics and General Economics, 


as well as Principles of Democracy. ° 


These are in addition to what is 
customarily taught, United States 
History under the Constitution. 

All of our high schools, many of 
our intermediate schools, and some 
of our elementary schools publish 
a regular school magazine. I have 
just received word that the English 
High School “Record” has been 
awarded the Gold Medal, symbolic 
of first place in a national competi- 
tion sponsored by Columbia Uni- 
versity Scholastic Press Association 
for magazines published by schools 
of more than twenty-five hundred 
students. This is the fifth time in 
the past six years that the “Record” 

as won an award,—four second 
prizes and now the first prize. 

I have not made especial men- 


tion of those in our schools who 
are preparing for college, but I 
may say that the annual reports 
which we receive as the result of 
college entrance board examina- 
tions, and what is more significant 
the success that our pupils have in 
maintaining themselves in college, 
is an indication that the schools 
are meeting adequately the de- 
mads made upon them by higher 
institutions of learning. 

Meanwhile, Boston believes that 
the satisfactory progress and suc- 
cess of its students depends upon 
a solid foundation in the essentials. 
We offer a broad program of spe- 
cialized training for those pupils 
who require it. 
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In other words, we still believe 
that good solid work and effort are 
essential to success, but we also 
believe that children can become 
interested in hard work and study 
if they learn early the relationship 
that necessarily exists between ef- 
fort and future success. 

Boston has often been accused 

of being too conservative. Perhaps 


‘I might phrase this differently by 


saying that our teachers do not 
accept too quickly all of the new 
procedures that spring up sud- 
denly, and almost as suddenly dis- 
appear. We believe that all pro- 
gress depends upon solid, substan- 
tial work. 


Curriculum Theorists 


IRENE BUDNICK 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


| AM a seventh grade teacher. 
Nearly everyone knows what I 
mean by “seventh grade teacher,” 
but some educational writers would 
say that “seventh grade teacher” is 
a narrow traditional concept. 


I have been a member of a cur- 
riculum committee working on a 
course of study in English, and I 
have been interested in reading 
articles about the curriculum. The 
Superintendent of our schools has 
told the story of the straw man. 
Children play the game of setting 
up a straw man for the purpose 
of knocking him down. Some edu- 
cational writers set up straw men 
for the purpose of knocking them 
over. Some articles on the cur- 
riculum are good examples of that. 
The writer of one article says, “We 
have been in the habit of assuming 
that the meaning of most of the 
educational terms or concepts is 
clear and final.” Then he knocks 
over that straw man. 

A writer says, “Practically all 
work in curriculum planning has 
been done according to the con- 
ception of education as a process 
of absorbing knowledge and ac- 


quiring skills.” A certain type of 
educational writer has for some 
time found fault with the impor- 
tance given to subject matter in 
the schools. Now one of them 
seems to rule out knowledge and 
skills. That same writer asks if 
“quarreling with siklings” is a 
part of the curriculum, and if not, 
why not? The question is not im- 
portant, but is there any good 
reason for using “siblings” instead 
of “brother and sister”? There 
sometimes is confusion in regard 
to curriculum work because some 
authorities on the curriculum make 
issues out of non-essentials and are 
vague and indefinite in what they 
recommend. Confusion results also 
from the frequently expressed at- 
titude that subject matter is of 
little importance. 

If some of the people who write 
so much theory were responsible 
to parents as the clasroom teacher 
is over the question of absorbing 
knowledge and acquiring skills and 
a degree of mastering of subject 
matter perhaps they would think 


differently. 


| 
| 
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The Arts of Free Men 


“Man as a human being is neglected in 
favor of man the jobholder.”’ A brief for 
the liberal arts in secondary education 


ROBERT S. CLIFTON 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


lx EDUCATING our future citi- 
zens in the ways of free men, we 
often overlook the material offered 
by the liberal arts, the arts of free 
men. This is especially true in 
secondary education, the terminus 
of formal education for the major- 
ity of Americans. There is all 
too often a feeling that the arts, 
and cultural achievements in gen- 
eral, are only for the privileged, 
that somehow these things are not 
quite “democratic”. This in itself 
is a sign of a serious cultural de- 
cadence, if education is levelling 
itself down to meet the average 
taste rather than making a con- 
stant effort to raise that level. 

I do not intend to argue pro and 
con the value of liberal education 
for Americans; to me it is Amer- 
ica’s answer to the propaganda of 
the dictatorships as well as the only 
long time assurance for the per- 
petuation of our democracy. Since, 
however, there is so much dis- 
agreement as to just what it is, I 
will try to define what I mean by 
it. Liberal education is not a lux- 
ury. It is a democratic education 
which emphasizes the rights, du- 
ties, and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, which brings a realization 
of ends and values, and which 
points the way to the good life 
democracy promises. By teaching 
men to have free, disciplined 
minds, it enables them to preserve 
their other freedoms. 


v 


To produce a large majority of 
mature and enlightened men and 
women, it is not sufficient to teach 
merely the form ef our govern- 
ment, how to “succeed” in society 
as constituted today, or to deal 
with short-time, present-day prob- 
lems. Unless a broad sense of 
perspective is achieved and the 


value of democratic life learned 
through participation in experi- 
ences of intrinsic value, men may 
not consider the forms of democ- 
racy worth preserving when the 
test comes. The countless “short- 
cut” programs that have recently 
appeared in our schools are ample 
evidence that many educators 
recognize it is the duty of the 
schools to teach the democratic 
way of life and that their custom- 
ary programs just aren’t doing it. 

The tragic thing is that the possi- 
ble success of such programs is 
strictly limited. It is the return 
of genuine liberal education, the 
type of liberal.education experi- 
enced by our wisest, most fore- 
sighted statesmen of the past, that 
is needed, not patchwork remedies. 
Democratic principles cannot be 
forced down one’s throat, nor can 
they be grasped in one course, in 
one year, or even at one level of 
education. They cannot be ac- 
cepted on faith, or carried out by 
people who understand merely the 
mechanics of government. If the 
entire educational system does not 
tend to create allegiance to de- 
mocracy, then enduring, far-sight- 
ed, intelligent allegiance will never 
be achieved. Only a continuous 
liberal education can achieve this 
end. 


What is the function of liberal 
education at the secondary level? 
Many parents seem to think of the 
secondary schools as merely an in- 
terim, fairly unimportant, to be 
lived through until their children 
can go to college and really begin 
to be educated. Others feel that 
since their children are not going 
to college anyway, they should 
learn only things which will be of 
practical, dollar and cents, job 


value and not bother with the arts 
and silly intangibles. As a result 
there has not been enough empha- 
sis on teaching the liberal arts, 
and vocational education has in- 
creased to the point where it has 
driven out essential parts of lib- 
eral education. It is being deemed 
sufficient for man’s happiness and 
general welfare to educate him 
very scantily and let his exposure 
to contemporary society do the 
rest. Man as a human being with 
a sense of human values is being 
neglected in favor of man the job 
holder. 

What are obviously needed are 
programs of study which are sound 
college preparation for those able 
to attend college and yet which 
supply the greatest possible degree 
of cultural synthesis for those 
unable to continue formal educa- 
tion. Such programs would not 
neglect the various skills of com- 
munication and reasoning, train- 


ing in self-reliance and _ critical | 


evaluation; but this training would 


take place against as advanced a | 


cultural background as possible. 
Thus graduates could anticipate 
full, purposeful, and fruitful lives, 
no matter what their careers. 
Americans as a whole have more 
leisure time than any other people 
have ever had. Instead of fritter- 
ing it away in a useless round of 
trivial activities and thus escaping 
an undeveloped “self” which bores 
its owner when external stimulus is 
absent, the majority might, 
through liberal education, develop 
their own inner resources and thus 
satisfy themselves far more than 
would ever be possible solely by 
“exciting” and transitory surface 
pleasures. With the present ad 
vantages of radio, records, muse 
ums, libraries, etc., the majority 
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BOOK COMPANY 


should be able to enrich their lives 
by enjoyment of the arts. Liberal 
education aids people to appreci- 
ate the significant over the trivial, 
to prize the truly beautiful and 
enduring over the merely attrac- 
tive and showy, and to experience 
the superiority of the unselfish life 
over the selfish. 

Many people will say that a great 
deal is being done with the arts in 
secondary education—that I am all 
wrong. Perhaps. But I am not 
talking about just any kind of art 
course. I am not advocating that 
high school pupils be forced to 
“appreciate” art. I feel that there 
is too much intellectualizing about 
music, painting, etc., too much 
analysis and dissection which fails 
to achieve the all-important final 
synthesis because the students lack 
enough knowledge of art in the 
first place. Later this analysis 
could be pursued with profit. 

Nor am I suggesting that the 
creative urge be exploited, as it 


in some Progressive schools, until 
immature children who have prac- 
tically nothing to express in the 
first place, are all so fully drained 
of self-expression that they become 
sick of mere manipulation and 
technique and react against all art 
together. No one can produce art 
without first having something to 
express, without having collected 
and digested material. The schools 
should not set out to make every- 
one an artist, any more than to 
make them all art critics for news- 
papers. An appreciative and well- 
informed public is what is needed 
and what democratic schools 
should produce. This once begun, 
a renaissance of art would proba- 
bly follow. 

I am suggesting rather that 
something be taught about art, 
about the part it has played in 
the life of man, not in a special 
course on the history of art, but 
rather as an interpretive part of a 
larger history course, the story of 


the life of man himself. In this 
way students would see that the 
arts are not something apart from 
normal life, but an essential part 
of successful, happy living, espe- 
cially in a democracy. 

Somehow, just as the arts have 
ceased to be regarded as a normal 
and important part of life, so 
formal education itself has come 
to be looked upon as something 
apart from, not a part of, life itself. 
It has become customary to accept 
unthinkingly our contemporary 
standards and our local viewpoints, 
and to subordinate independent 
thought and decision to mass sug- 
gestion. The resultant lack of 
vitality and vision is the handicap 
we have now in dealing with world 
and national problems. This 
would not have happened had 
genuine liberal education remained 
in our schools, and it is only in a 
widespread return of a truly liberal 
education that there is hope for 
the future. 


— 
| 
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Dark Sayings 


LOUIS FOLEY 


W estern State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A\sstract or technical lan- 
guage, when it is properly used, 
is really a system of convenient 
brevity. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not always used with proper 
respect for its true function. All 
too often nowadays, it is over- 
worked in places where it is not 
only not helpful, but positively 
pernicious. Instead of the short- 
cuts that technical terms are sup- 
posed to be, they frequently tend 
to become needless complications 
of essentially simple ideas. Con- 
sider this specimen of what teach- 
ers are sometimes expected to read 
in their professional periodicals: 


“In treating the data derived by the 
above method, the prime object in this 
preliminary report was to throw them 
into such form that main tendencies and 
points of needed emphasis might be re- 
vealed. For immediate, practical pur- 
poses it appeared desirable to discover 
those activities, which, in the judgment 
of this representative group of teachers, 
were of sufficient frequency, difficulty, 
importance, and need for college train- 
ing to establish beyond doubt their claim 
to a place in a curriculum designed to 
train teachers for service in consolidated 
schools. The checked activities were, 
therefore, ranked according to the num- 
ber of teachers who gave them either of 
the two highest ratings on the four-point 
. .. 


The peculiar tone of this kind 
of writing is something which per- 
vades it throughout, but the qual- 
ity can be seen clearly enough in 
certain small details. Notice, for 
instance, the lifeless expression 
“the above method”. This echoes 
the hackneyed style of conven- 
tional business letters. It calls 
attention to the page, rather than 
the thought. The method is not 
“above” (or on the preceding 


The kind of verbiage teachers are ex- 
pected to read is held up for scrutiny. 
Nineteen lines boil down to four. 


page); all that is above is a de- 
scription of it. “This method”, 
if it had to be mentioned at all 
(as it did not), would have repre- 
sented more precise and much 
more natural thinking. 

“To throw them into such form” 
means, we suppose, to put them in 
such form; nothing is gained by 
the more violent expression which 
here replaces the established idiom. 
Then consider the “points of 
needed emphasis”, by which no 
doubt are meant the points which 
need emphasis. Then one may 
analyze the clause which reads: 
“activities which, . . . were of 
sufficient need for college 
training”, and reflect upon the fact 
that college training is something 
of which only people, not activ- 
ities, can have need. Presently we 
come to the “checked activities”, 
where we see a somewhat similar 
shifting of thought, a kind of con- 
fusion between realities and mere 
names “checked” on a __ list. 
“Checked activities” ought to mean 
activities that are hindered or 
stopped, as when the teacher sud- 
denly comes into the classroom 
during a book-throwing fray. This 
word check, in its modern slang 
use, is becoming a regular scourge. 
Within less than a full page of this 
article (and the pages are small) 
we find it in its various gramma- 
tical forms no less than fourteen 
times. Everything is “checked”— 
except the monotonous repetition 
of this bit of jargon. 

That sentence concerning the 
“checked activities” gives us far- 
ther glimpses of the kind of ma- 


chinery which is discussed from 
there on: “ratings”, “scales”, and 
the like. Such devices, and the 
neatly mathematical “data” which 
they are supposed to yield, consti- 
tute a “technique”. If we go behind 
these abstractions, however, and 
try to think in terms of human 
realities, we perceive that statistics 
arrived at in this way are not to 
be taken too seriously. That they 
have some rough practical value 
may be admitted, but they are 
vastly more arbitrary and less ac- 
curate than they look. 

Now, lest we be accused of being 
merely destructive in our criticism, 
let us try to restate the quotation 
in ordinary simple language: 

The main object of this report was to 

show what activities were thought to be 
necessary in the training of teachers for 
consolidated schools. 
Surely no one will deny that this 
is a good deal easier to read than 
the other. Has anything really 
valuable been lost in the simplifi- 
cation? It is of course much 
harder work to trim a statement 
down thus to its lowest terms than 
to express it loosely and circuit- 
ously in cumbersome phraseology. 
Too many writers, alas, are not 
willing to expend the necessary 
effort. They have never absorbed 
that great maxim of conscientious 
composition: “I write with pains 
that he may read with ease.” If 
we are not willing to take the pains 
ourselves, then we have no right 
to blame “him”, the reader, for 
declining that burdensome respon- 
sibility. 


(GA. A. T. C. Quarterly, 


March 1932, 
Page 10. 
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p UPILS, teachers, and books have 
always been considered the three 
essential elements in a classroom 
situation. But events of recent 
years and months indicate that the 
day may soon come when pupils 
and teachers will find their book- 
shelves as bare as Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. For textbooks 
have been under attack from so 
many quarters during the past few 
years that one wonders how much 
longer they can withstand the star- 
vation siege of economy budgets 
and the wordy barrage of profes- 
sional patriots and special interest 
groups. 

Paradoxically enough, textbooks 
are under fire at the very moment 
that they have reached the high 
point in publishing achievement. 
They are the most inviting in ap- 
pearance and the most effective in 
content since the invention of 
printing. The modern publishing 
house seeks to produce books 
which are educationally sound, 
written and edited by educators 
and scholars recognized in their 
fields. Beautifully bound and ar- 
tistically illustrated, books invite 
the student to learning. From the 
first page to the last, the material 
is interestingly presented and at- 
tractively printed. The modern 
textbook is a far cry from the horn- 
book or even from the dull text- 
books of two or three decades ago. 

Why, then, should these highly 
desirable classroom tools be under- 
going the ordeals which they have 
had to bear during the past few 
years? 

Perhaps the difficulty had its 
origin in a misunderstanding of 
progressive education theories. In 
the traditional classroom such em- 
phasis had been placed upon 
memorization and recitation of 


textbook material that slavery to 
the textbook had resulted. In the 
attempt to get away from verbalism 
to more significant learning experi- 
ences, the pendulum moved too 
far in the opposite direction, lead- 
ing many teachers to treat text- 
books with contempt. 


But even the most creative 
teachers need tools of learning to 
supplement their teaching. “An 
excellent teacher as well as one 
who is mediocre needs tools such 
as dictionaries, reference books, 
anthologies of literature, individu- 
al classics, language composition 
texts, and practice materials in the 
classroom. Evidence of the crea- 
tiveness of a teacher is not that she 
teaches without books but that 
she so teaches with books that her 
pupils develop independent study 
habits essential to continuous self- 
education.” 


In the preparation of teaching 
units, some teachers “teaching 
without textbooks” have lifted 
whole passages from several text- 
books to present to pupils in 
mimeographed form. Such a prac- 
tice is far from ethical, to say 
nothing of its unsoundness educa- 
tionally. Few teachers can give as 
much time and thought to the or- 
ganization of teaching material as 
the scholars who have prepared 
the textbooks. And few pupils in 
the elementary and _ secondary 
schools are able to marshal truths 
from a vast unorganized mass of 
facts. 


This does not mean that the 
teacher is to be criticized adversely 
who seeks to bring into the class- 
room many points of view in order 
that pupils may learn to seek the 
truth and not to accept as inspired 
the word of any one writer. As 


the New York Times recently com- 
mented editorially, “. . . 
children ought to go to schol to 
many books, to many teachers; in- 
deed, to the whole wide world as 
it thunders and stirs and marches 
from day te day.” 

Following closely upon the at- 
tack seeking to dethrone the text- 
book from its place in the learning 
process came the staggering blow 


of the depression. Harassed school | 


administrators and boards of edu- 
cation, seeking to find items in the 
budget which might be pared 
down, reduced or eliminated the 
already pitifully small appropria- 
tions for classroom and library 
books. It has been estimated that 
less than two percent of the total 
amount spent on education has 
been devoted to purchase of books 
even in normal times. During the 
depression years, this item was 
slashed drastically. Old books with 
shabby bindings and torn and 
soiled pages were not replaced but 
kept in service. Newly published 
books with more up-to-date con 
tent and approach were not pur 
chased. And when school budgets 
were gradually restored at least 
in part, the habit of economizing 
on books had become established 
so that the amount allocated to 
books remained below the pre-de 
pression level. 

At the present time, when # 
much stress is laid on the defense 
program, voices are being lifted 
demanding further economies in 
non-defense expenditures. Enemies 
of public education use this excuse 
to seek reduction in school ex- 
penditures. Demand for “guns 
instead of books” may well become 
a threat to the very foundation of 
the defense of democracy which 
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the schools alone can give—an edu- 
cated, loyal, and devoted citizenry. 

We are now spending in the 
United States an average of less 
than a dollar a year per pupil for 
books. This is little enough when 
we consider the lasting values to be 
derived by pupils from their con- 
tacts with books. “All that man- 
kind has done, thought, gained, 
or been, is lying as in magic preser- 
vation in the pages of books,” said 
Carlyle. If children emerge from 
their school experience without 
respect and love for books, dis- 
crimination in reading tastes, and 
the “library habit,” they are poorly 
prepared and certainly not edu- 
cated. 

Scarcely had books begun to 
stage a recovery from their depres- 
sion ailments when the sound and 
fury of attacks by superpatriots 
and special interest groups began 
to resound from the arena. This 
time the attack was confined to one 
category of textbooks—those in the 
social studies. At first the works 
of one author were attacked but 
before many months had passed 
all writers in the field had come 
under scrutiny and few had 
emerged unscathed. This time the 
attack was not on the use of text- 
books nor on their cost but on their 
content. Individuals and organ- 
izations who saw dangers in ex- 
posing students to a study of con- 
troversial issues in the classroom 
or to points of view at variance 
with their own interests, began a 
broadside against “subversive doc- 
trines.” 

WwW 


Certain principles are involved, 
making the matter of concern to 
every teacher. The public schools 
belong to all the people. The 
active interest of citizens in their 


schools is highly desirable. Cer- 
tainly the people whom the schools 
serve have the unquestioned right 
to know what is going on in the 
schools, what kind of teachers 
their children have, what kind of 
books they study. That the public 
should know more about these 
things is one of the greatest aims 
of school people today. But since 
the schools belong to all the 
people, it would seem undesirable 
that any special group should exert 
undue influence in school policy to 
the end that their own interests 
may be served. 


Books to be used in the classroom 
are adopted by the state in twen- 
ty-five of our states and left to 
local choice in the other twenty- 
three. The selection of books in 
more recent years has been en- 
trusted to faculty committees who 
examine books carefully and make 
recommendations to the principal 
and superintendent. The Board of 
Education then makes the adop- 
tion. This is a democratic pro- 
cedure and removes the problem 
of book selection from prejudices 
and pressure. 


v 


Teachers are not a radical group. 
Above all they are loyal to Ameri- 
can institutions and _ traditions. 
The same can be said of the great 
mass of textbooks. They would 
not be selected by teacher com- 
mittees or Boards of Education if 
they were “subversive.” There 
would be little likelihood that 
textbooks advocating “dangerous 
doctrines” would reach the point 
of publication, since publishing 
houses have editorial staffs well 
qualified to select and reject text- 
book materials. 
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That teachers and textbooks are 
not indoctrinating students with 
radical or even liberal ideas was 
brought out clearly in the recent 
report of the Regents’ Inquiry in 
New York State. “The results of 
a test on which pupils were asked 
to indicate their opinions concern- 
ing various controversial issues sug- 
gest that the boys and girls who 
are leaving school are fundament- 
ally conservative in their outlook 
on social problems.” 


Ignorance never was and never 
will be a defense. It seems absurd 
to refuse to give information on 
controversial problems to pupils of 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
levels when we admit them at 
twenty-one to the franchise in New 
York State with the mere require- 
ment of sixth grade reading ability. 

We are living in a revolutionary 
era. The least we can do for our 
boys and girls is to give them as 
well as we are able a realistic un- 
derstanding of the society of which 
they are a part and ig which they 
will tomorrow take the leadership. 
Problems are complex. No one 
knows all the answers—but our 
best bet would seem to be to help 
these youngsters become aware of 
the problems which must be solved 
if democratic society is to persist, 
and to bring to their attention some 
of the proposed solutions of these 
problems. Then they may have a 
basis for making intelligent choices 
—and that is the way of democ- 
racy. To do this we need teachers 
with skill and vision, aided by the 
very best books and other teaching 
materials available. 


Broening, Angela M., Conducting Experi- 
ences in English, D. Appleton Century Com-< 
Pany, 1939, p. 328. 


*High School and Life. Regents’ Inquiry, 
1938. p. 22. 


“We are arming today to protect those ideals which have served as a 
cohesive influence in this nation for over a century and a half. 

“Our schools provide the greatest medium for promoting complete under- 
standing of our nation and all that she represents. The teachers of America 
are a part of our army of defense. 

“Yes, our schools are the training camps of tomorrow. They the” 
bulwark of our nation, believing in peace, dedicated to pedce @4d now 


praying for peace.” 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Governor of Massachusetts. 
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He Had to Write on Americanism 


How he went about his task and 


FRANK JAMES SINGER 
Senior High School Annex 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Mvy UNCLE told me something 
about Americanism, and he ought 
to know. He’s the old fellow with 
the gray whiskers and the stars in 
his hat. He and my mother told 
me. My mother is a fine young 
lady. She has shining eyes and 
she wears a three colored dress; 
you know the colors, the ones that 
make you feel hot and cold all 
over when you see them, like in a 
parade. Well, I asked them last 
night about Americanism. I told 
them my teacher wanted me to 
write something about it in an 
essay. 

I was lying on my bed looking 
out the window, and I called for 
my uncle. First I saw a big brown 
eagle fly across the sky and right 
after that my uncle came. He 
looked down on me from a cloud 
and I told him my troubles about 
that hard question the teacher 
asked me about Americanism. 

“Don’t fret, son,” said he, and 
his voice was like soft thunder. 
“We'll fix you up smart as fresh 
paint. Ill tell you a few things, 
then I'll call your mother to tell 
you some more. She’s a-visitin’ 
right now, lookin’ in the Senate 
window, at the Capitol building, 

“Then she has to make a quick 
trip down the farm country—to 
tend some poor folk who got awful 
run down lately. Then she’s got 
to get a colored boy out of jail. 
Then she ought to be here. Now, 
son, you say you got something 
to write about what Americanism 
means to you? Now, ‘twouldn’t 
be fair for we to write it,—and 
more than that, it’s not what you 
write but how you feel about 
Americanism.” 


Well, I told him I felt mighty 


how simple it all was . 


well 


here’s the story. 


strong about it and I showed him 
my muscles and he said they'd sure 
be of use to him soon because he 
had use for strong men. 

Then he asked me how I thought 
about this big word and I said 
it sounded powerful important 
and that I thought high about it. 
He said I was right and that when 
I was to think any time I was to 
look high at the sky. Well, I was 
looking up right then—up to 
where he was sitting on a white 
cloud, and he said he’d show me 
a couple of pictures to give me 
some ideas before I got to writing 
my essay. And right against the 
blue sky, just like a screen in a 
movie picture house I began to 
see pictures. There was a picture 
of a big, long-haired man kneeling 
in the snow in a valley; and one of 
a man in a coonskin cap swimming 
across a river; and a fellow with 
an army hat holding up a flag a 
gang of painted Indians was try- 
ing to shoot down. 

Then a big sad man walked 
among the clouds in a high hat and 
a shawl—and I saw a feller in a 
gray suit hand over a shining 
sword to a general with whiskers 
and a cigar—and they both shook 
hands. 

Right then the pictures stopped 
and my uncle said, “Goshamighty, 
here comes your Ma! She'll raise 
a rumpus for me not telling you 
more, and only showing you pic- 
tures. Id better scat.” 

And then came my Mother. She 
looked young as a _ daisy—yet 
everybody says she was born a 
long time ago, back in 1776. Some 
people haven’t seen her much— 
ebut that’s because she travelled a 
lot roundabout the world. Lately 


she’s been staying around home, 
but I know if she has a hankerin’ 
to travel to another country, there 
ain’t nobody going to stop her— 
nobody. 

Well, she was a mite angry about 
my uncle but then she smiled and 
it was like the sun shining. She 
said I was old enough to know the 
things in the pictures. 

So I told her I had to write the 
essay about Americanism. She 
said my uncle was right in what 
he had told me a little while be- 
fore. 

I asked her what I was going to 
write about Americanism and she 
said to write about what I had 
done that very day and I said I 
hadn’t done any Americanism that 
day. She made me tell her exactly 
what I had done—so I told her 
how I had figured out a new way 
of cleaning the furnace and I had 
got a quarter for it, and Ben Hit- 
low had tried to take it from me 
and I had to fight for it and I 
fought him clean—and beat him. 
She asked me if I had washed my 
ears and I said yes—and told her 
that I'd done my _ school-work. 
Then I confesed I'd hooked a piece 
of Lida Morrow’s cinnamon apple 
pie from her lunch basket—but 
that I was carrying her books home 
next day to make up. Well, my 
Mother laughed at that and told 
me to write it all into my essay 
because it was part of American- 
ism. And I was surprised it was 
easy as all that. I said, “Thank 
you very much. You know, I love 
you and Uncle more every day— 
and I'll work for you—or even die 
for you.” 

She smiled and said, “Put that 
at the top of your essay.” Then 
she was gone. 
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J For Grades 3-8 and For High Schools 
n 
oll SHATTUCK & CAULEY - AHLES & LAWLOR 
Expert Authorship Modern Procedure 
andl Completely meet the requirements for the teaching of all English skills as suggested by 
rin’ leading Courses of Study including An Experience Curriculum in English. 
here A UNIQUE FEATURE — Each book of the series lays a broad foundation for understanding 
er— and appreciating the various types of reading a child should be 
familiar with on the grade level for which the book is intended. This gives an unusual 
bout preparation for all reading requirements in English for Grades 3 through 8 and for High 
and 
Sh Schools. 
e 
» the BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE for Grades 6 through 12 are outstanding anthologies. 
These books provide the various types of literature for which the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
> the SERIES lays the foundation. 
She 
what 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
_ Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
vr New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
had 
aid I 
Finding for Athleti 
el mding Money tor Athletics 
er 
y way STEPHEN J. DROTTER 
I had Principal of Fort Kent School 
1 Hit- Fort Kent, Maine 
m me 
and I ln EVERY small high school the each home room, collects two cents charged, and is an excellent saving. 
him. financing of athletics is a prob- from every student in his room. Many students cannot afford the 
ed my lem. Some students pay in advance, oth- price of admission when game time 
ld her Practically all schools have a_ ers for the entire year, while some arrives, therefore, they are unable 
-work. certain group who take part in all lag until enough pennies have to go. By having the season ticket 
1 piece activities or follow the school’s ac- been accumulated to be paid to handy, this problem is solved. Due 
apple tivities. This group does not com- date. All in all the collections are to this many students now go to 
t—but prise the larger percentage of the satisfactory. The collectors re- games, who heretofore did not. 
s home student body, therefore, what’s to ceive worthwhile training as they Our cheering section is overflowed, 
ll, my be done with the larger percent- keep records which are checked and there is fine spirit encouraging 
id told age? Is their education to be lim- periodically with those of the prin- our athletes in their games. In 
y essay ited merely to classroom activity? cipal. this cheering group students be- 
erican- Is it not the duty of the school to In return for the payment of come better acquainted as they see 
it was educate our young people so- fees the students receive season each other apart from the formali- 
‘Thank cially? tickets which entitle them to all ties of classroom work. Each bas- 
, | love We, at our high school, feel that home games in basketball and _ ketball game is followed by a prop- 
; day— we have made progress in this re- baseball. Since our home games erly supervised social hour, which 
ven die spect. This is done by having in these sports total about four- adds to a student's welfare. 
each and every student belong to teen, the average cost per game to We are fortunate in having the 
ut that the athletic association. Every a student is about five cents. This use of the town’s large grade school 
Then week an appointed collector, in is about one third of the admission (Continued on page 168) 
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Boston’s Educational Publishers 


Thumbnail sketches of Boston firms contributing to the nation’s output of school and 


Allyn and Bacon 

The firm of Allyn and Bacon 
had its beginning in 1868 when 
Mr. John Allyn purchased from 
the Harvard Book Store of Sever 
and Francis their list of standard 
textbooks in Greek, Latin, and 
other subjects. 

Mr. Allyn established himself in 
Bromfield Street in Boston where 
he also imported and dealt in 
Classical textbooks. 

Dr. George A. Bacon joined Mr. 
Allyn in partnership in July 1888. 
Dr. Bacon had been well known as 
a leading teacher in New York and 
was the founder of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State 
of New York and publisher of 
their official organ, The Academy. 

The new firm grew rapidly, es- 
tablishing offices in Chicago in 
1894, New York 1898, Atlanta 1918, 
San Francisco 1920, and Dallas 
1926. 

At first the firm specialized in 
high school textbooks, but with the 
development of the junior high 
school in the 20’s they entered that 
field, and in the 30’s published a 
full set of elementary textbooks. 

The founders were succeeded by 
the present partners, Charles E. 
Bacon and Paul V. Bacon. 


v 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 


Widely known for its efforts to 
establish higher standards in music 
for the nation’s schools is the Bos- 
toa firm of C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany. Founded in 1901 by Clarence 
C. Birchard, who has been presi- 
dent since the beginning, the com- 
pany is now celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. 

Officers of the firm outline sev- 
eral objectives; namely, to make 
school music more American in 
spirit as well as in subject matter; 
to improve the literary quality of 
the texts of songs used in schools; 


college texts 


to provide material reflecting the 
free and joyous character of Amer- 
ican youth; to offer a natural basis 
for integrating music with the gen- 
eral curriculum. 

C. C. Birechard & Company have 
issued a large number of composi- 
tions in the general musical field, 
including especially choral and 
orchestral music. For the present 
anniversary, the company is an- 
nouncing a large and impressive 
list of new publications. These in- 
clude “A Singing School,” new 
basic song books. “We Sing,” the 
fourth grade book in this series, 
has just been chosen as one of the 
sixty best designed text books of 
the year by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 
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Ginn and Company 

Ginn and Company was founded 
by Edwin Ginn in 1867. From 
modest beginnings it has expanded 
until today there are sales offices 
in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas,- Columbus, and 
San Francisco; in London, Toron- 
to, and Manila. The use of a new 
health series not only in all parts 
of the United States but in Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Egypt, 
Iran, Netherlands West Indies, 
Thailand, and Transjordan indi- 
cates the truly world-wide charac- 
ter of Ginn and Company’s busi- 
ness. Since 1896 Ginn books have 
been made at the company’s own 
plant, the Athenaeum Press, Cam- 
bridge, one of the largest book 
manufacturing plants in the world. 
Ginn and Company’s publications 
cover practically every subject 
from the first grade through col- 
lege and include books by authors 
from nearly every state. Editorial 
policy today is what it has always 
been—to maintain a high standard 
of quality. Ginn and Company 
have many distinguished names on 


their list — Greenough, Myers, 
Montgomery, Wentworth, David 
Eugene Smith, Robinson, Muzzey, 
Beard, Kittredge, Millikan, Horn, 
Craig, Atwood, Rugg—and they 
have sponsored many outstanding 
and pioneer publications. Last 
December the home offices of the 
company moved to attractive new 
quarters in the Statler Building, 
Park Square, Boston. 

D. C. Heath and Company 

The first catalogue issued by the 
house of Heath (founded in 1885 
at Boston by Daniel Collamore 
Heath) included the first high 
school chemistry to be published 
in this country. Heath was also 
the first publisher to develop a 
series of modern language text- 
books which, expanding steadily 
through the years, now totals nearly 
a thousand active titles for high 
school and college in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. Many of these books 
pointed the way to important 
changes in modern language in- 
struction, as have Heath texts in 
English and mathematics in their 
respective fields. Dudley R. Cowles, 
President of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, has expressed the objectives 
of the firm as follows: “This com- 
pany aims to meet and further the 
sound advance of educational prac- 
tice in all departments. As educa- 
tion improves we try to provide 
helpful tools for the implementing 
of that progress.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company 

Born and educated in Vermont, 
Henry O. Houghton came to Bos 
ton in the middle forties and in 
1858 set up in business as H. O. 
Houghton & Co., owners of The 
Riverside Press. During the next 
twelve years Mr. Houghton ab- 
sorbed the several successors of 
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Ticknor & Fields. In 1868 George 
H. Mifflin joined with him. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
opened offices at 5 Park Street, 
Boston, in 1880. There was no 
educational list distinct from the 
general list; but upon the latter 
appeared such classics as Charles 
F. Richardson’s Primer of Amer- 
ican Literature and Warren Col- 
burn’s Intellectual Arithmetic 
Based Upon the Inductive Method 
of Instruction, first published in 
1821 and still on the list of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. To the sale 
of these and about fourteen other 
books to schools, the Educational 
Department owes its inception. In 
1882, Horace E. Scudden gave the 
Department new vitality by launch- 
ing an original plan for making 
complete selections from literature 
available to schools in inexpensive 
editions, and the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series made its appearance. 
In 1908 the business was incorpo- 
rated and the firm’s name was 
changed from Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company to Houghton Mifflin 
Company. In 1905, James Duncan 
Phillips and Stephen B. Davol were 
placed in charge, and they shared 
the management until Mr. Davol’s 


death in 1940, 


. Under the guidance of Franklin 
S. Hoyt and his successor, William 
E. Spaulding, the educational list 
has grown many fold. 
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Little, Brown and Company 


Boston has many old institutions 
of national interest. Among these 
is probably the oldest publishing 
house in America. In 1784 Eben- 
ezer Battelle opened a bookshop 
on lower Washington Street. Out 
of this in time grew the concern 
known as Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

Little, Brown and Company oc- 
cupies an old residence located at 
34 Beacon Street, just opposite 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Walk 
across Boston Common, and close 
by the State House with the famous 
“Bulfinch Dome.” 


Closely associated with Little, 
Brown and Company is the At- 
lantic Monthly Press, and many 
important titles are published by 
Little, Brown and Company under 
the joint imprint of the two houses. 

Long distinguished for its gen- 
eral publications and law books, 
the publishing of textbooks was of 
small concern until 1904 when a 
schoolbook department was estab- 
lished. For years supplementary 
reading for the grades comprised 
the main part of the list, but today 
emphasis is placed on the prepara- 
tion of attractive up-to-date text- 
books for high schools and col- 
leges in English, the social sciences, 
and home economics. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. is the 


continuation of a business over one 


‘hundred years old. The price list 


of Robert S. Davis, dated March 10, 
1835, whose business was finally 
acquired by Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., hangs on the wall of our office. 
Through an unbroken succession, 
some of the authors on the price 
list of Robert S. Davis survived to 
be carried on the list of Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 

In 1898 Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Maine. At first the 
company confined its publications 
to Latin and other classical sub- 
jects. In 1902 grade books of Thos. 
R. Shewell & Co., a former partner 
of Mr. Sanborn, were acquired, and 
in 1916 all titles of Sibley & Com- 
pany were attained. Since that 
time the publications of Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. have covered a large 
number of the subjects taught in 
elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. 

The names of Greenleaf, South- 
worth, Stone, and Mallory in 
mathematics and Southworth, 
Scott, and Sheridan in English 
have all stood for leadership in 
their day and generation. It is 
the aim of the present company to 
continue that leadership in_ its 
chosen fields. 
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Textbook Publishers 
Having Boston Branches 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 

LONGMANS GREEN & 
COMPANY 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Money for Athletics 


(Continued from page 165) 
bus for our out-of-town games. In 
this way every member of our 
squads goes to all games. Further- 
more, every student receives an 
opportunity to accompany the 
teams to one game. This is worked 
as a part of our athletic association 
set-up. 

Our set-up makes us rather in- 
dependent. We purchase our own 
equipment and the school officials 
are never pestered with our bills. 
Last year complete basketball and 
baseball equipments were pur 
chased. Since we were beginning 
our policy, if it may be called 
such, our athletic association fund 
was supplemented by socials and 
plays, but now the upkeep is not 
large and each year’s surplus will 
warrant the purchase of future 
equipment. 

The most pleasing part is the 
large increase in game attendance 
and the display of enthusiasm. It 
creates a big happy family atmo- 
sphere. 

Inexpensive activities as intra- 
mural soft-ball, local speaking 
contests, and the sending of repre- 
sentatives to district speaking con- 
tests and field days are also sup- 
ported. 

Each locality has to solve its 
problem in its own way, and if the 
above facts give any suggestions of 
value, then this article will have 
served its purpose. 
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9 VW) who cause so much worry for par- 
. ents and teachers, who often drop 
ed 5 or out of school for lack of interest 
Everett V. Perkins and drift into careless ways of 
ry Principal of Cony High School life,—these will change their atti- 
NY Augusta, Maine tude and gradually become an asset 
Driving a Square Peg these will be given the prominence rs their at their schools, and 
This is the time when boys and i the curriculum that is now ac- _— ae as 
girls are planning next year’s Corded mathematics and literature. School in Retrospect 
courses. Then most of the restless, mis- In my mail was a letter from a 
I think that I should almost pass chievous pupils, who now make former student who is in military 
'Y out if a man were to come to my Poor success of their school work, training in the South. He was a 
G 
office with his son and say, “Mr. 
Perkins, here is my boy. You talk a 
with him and give him whatever 
tests you have available to see what 
subjects he should take and what 
he should do in life.” 
cs A father usually approaches a 
) high school principal like this: 
. In “My boy is going to be a doctor. 
our Give him the work that will fit 
ther- | him for college so that he can go 
s an | om and prepare for the medical 
the | profession.” If the principal should 
yrked | venture to ask if the boy is adapted School Music Books that Offer 
ation | % that line of work the answer Le Bite 
doubtless would be something like 7J fo 
this: “Of course he is. His father Domochacy 
and his grandfather have been 
own 
fcials | detors and we want him to keer | AA SENGING SCHOOL 
bills. | UP the family tradition.” . 
il and In the not distant future intelli- New Basic Series 
pur- | gent parents will have their chil- p by 
inning | dren take at an early age prognos- Armitage, Dykema and Pitcher 
called to find out for what school Superintendents, teachers 
. fund subjects and for what kind of life- series because it is joyously in step wit e is of our American 
is not ” pocognise t J act that the a Unit 4 ts thet instill iation of po 
is will thing in the education wer for the of music with other studies 
futess of their child is not what the - » + Music by the finest composers of every period and the best 
family tradition is, mot what is | of the child’... iusivations tm color modern 
‘= the socially acceptable, but what is the plan of teaching procedure . . . Columbia records . . . Reproduc- 
deni child’s natural bent. tions of great paintings. 
= tiene of OUR FIRST MUSIC (f SONGS ( d grade) 
irst gra second gra 
Strives, the schools will have MERRY MUSIC (third grade) WE SING (fourth grade) 
to provide amply for each child 
_— | according to his individual abil- VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
veaking ities and needs. Parents will de- une 28-July 3 
| repre: mand this. Courses, which now 
ng com are often entirely absent from 
schools and of which many schools Biv o> (0. 
give only a smattering, will become 
lve i common, attractive, and efficient. 221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tit the art, dramatics, printing, | 1901 @ @ 194] 
eal home making, mechanics, manual 
training, agriculture,—sub jects like + * * * * 
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number one problem when he was 
in high school. Among his offenses 
were lying and stealing, at both 
of which he was very adept. It 
seemed at one time that he ought 
not to be in the school but his 
home conditions were so bad that 
we kept him out of sympathy. 

His letter is touching. I will 
quote in part: “If you will, I wish 
you would give my thanks of ap- 
preciation to the teachers I had 
and I want to thank you for all 
you did for me while I was in Cony. 
A fellow never appreciates any- 
thing or sees his faults until after- 
ward.” 

It seems as though I get the best 
letters from those former students 
who were the most troublesome 
while they were here. 


Tests Don’t Tell 

“The girl became hysterical,” 
the supervisor of the college en- 
trance examination said to me. “I 
did not know how to deal with 
her. She finally quieted down and 
resumed her work, but I fear she 
did not do very well.” 

I know something about the case 
of that girl. She had six hours of 
examinations on that day, three in 
the forenoon and three in the after- 
noon. She was anxious to do well 
not only that she might enter the 
college of her choice but that she 
might please her parents and re- 
flect credit on her school. She had 
studied long and hard on her 
preparation. She was too con- 
cerned to put forth her best effort. 

Business firms do not require 
excruciating examinations but 
judge of the qualifications of young 
people for important positions by 
a study of their school record and 
by the observations that can be 
made at an interview. Why can’t 


colleges do likewise? Many do; 
but why not all? 
Who Prepares for College 


“Cony High School doesn’t pre- 
pare students for college,” a critic 
said to me. “No high school pre- 
pares students for college,” I re- 


plied. “If a young person wants 
to go to college, he must prepare 
himself. Cony offers good oppor- 
tunity for capable and industrious 
boys and girls to prepare them- 
selves for college. The record of 
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our graduates shows this. It is too 
bad that so many young people 
have the mistaken idea that the 
chief responsibility for prepara. 
tion for college is outside them. 
selves.” 


lo Mie 


Byron C. Kirsy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Teacher Plus 


GARFIELD said of 
Mark Hopkins, one of his early 
college teachers, “A log with a stu- 
dent at one end and Mark Hopkins 
at the other is my ideal college.” 


That is a real tribute. It empha- 
sizes the importance of love, sym- 
pathy, wisdom upon the part of 
the teacher. Too many lack these 
attributes and lacking them, they 
fail to establish contact with the 
children; they fail to create inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and a will to work 
and achieve. 


The teacher is the biggest single 
factor in education always. He can 
inspire, ennoble, stimulate; he can 
train body, mind and soul; he can 
instill the fundamentals of per- 
sonality and character. 


Each teacher should have ac- 
cess to numerous sets of supple- 
mentary books. The reference 
books, encyclopedias, maps, globes, 
and all supplemental materials 
help develop exactness and 
breadth of knowledge; pianos, ra- 
dios, visual education materials, 
balls, bats, nets and athletic equip- 
ment help in the extension of 
other important phases of educa- 
tion. However skillful the teacher 
is, he can do more and better work 
in less time if he has an abundance 
of scientifically constructed teach- 
ing aids. 

The book, map, and equipment 
salesmen are among the teacher’s 
best friends. They are educational 
institutions in themselves. 


Activity Cautions 


Activities—making models, dolls, 
wigwams, rugs and furniture in 
connection with classroom work— 
must be evaluated closely. True 
they create interest in the regular 
academic work, but if not properly 
controlled they lead to lost motion 
and waste of time. 

The activity, under proper sv 
pervision, has three values: moti- 
vation, added insight and training 
in thinking and working together. 
It is an agency to create greater 
striking power, to intensify the 
will to learn regular academic 
work. In too many cases activity 
appears to be the end itself; little 
time is left for the academic work; 
procedure reaches the point where 
the tail wags the dog. 

I believe these cautions are ab 
lowable: (1) choose activities 
carefully; (2) don’t use too many; 
(3) be sure there is a close rele 
tionship between the activity and 
the subject matter to be mastered 
This relationship must not only 
exist but it must be clear to every 
child; (4) influence the children 
to do as much of the work as pot 
sible at home thereby conserving 
school time; (5) make the acti¥ 
ity suggest problems that will be 
answered in the academic assight 
ment; (6) reserve plenty of time 


MA 


to present and organize valuab 
facts of the lesson; (7) revi 
eternally. 

Activity is an agency—it m 
produce valuable or worthless re 
sults. 
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Lehman Approves 
Teachers’ Test Bill 


N. Y.—Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman signed a bill which em- 
powers the New York City Board of 
Education to weed out teachers who 
are mentally or physically unfit. 

The measure authorizes the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to require any em- 
ployee of the board to submit to ex- 
amination by a physician or school 
medical inspector when such an exam- 
ination has been recommended in 
writing by the employee’s immediate 
superior. 

The person examined will be en- 
titled to be accompanied by a physi- 
cian or other person of his choice. Re- 
sults of an examination must be sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent of 
Schools and may be referred to and 
considered for the evaluation of the 
service of the person examined or for 
disability retirement.” 


Kentucky Elects 
Donovan President 


Lextncton, Ky.—Dr. Herman Lee 
Donovan, President of Eastern Ken- 
tucky Teachers College, was elected 
President of the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Dr. Donovan, who has headed the 
Teachers College at Richmond, Ky., 
since 1928, said he had accepted the 
new post. His selection was an- 
nounced by Gov. Keen Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 


Pupils Too Early; 
Lured by Play Grounds 


Dunn, N. C.—Grammar grade pu- 
pils have been getting to school so 
early that Superintendent E. G. 
Bourne has appealed to parents to keep 
their children at home until 8 a.m. 

Some children have been getting 
there as early as 6:30 a.m., he said, and 
some have been staying very late. 

For such news as this, there must be 
4 reason, and there is. New playground 
equipment has just been installed. 


WORRY HANDICAPS MANY TEACHERS 
N. E. A. INVESTIGATION REVEALS 


Boston.—Almost 20 per cent of 
teachers included in a survey made by 
the National Education Association 
lacked the degree of health necessary 
for successful classroom work, Mrs. 
Mary D. Barnes of Elizabeth, N. J., 
president of the classroom teachers’ 
department recently told delegates to 
the 44th annual convention in the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

Addressing a section meeting, Mrs. 
Barnes showed that 38 per cent of 
teachers queried reported worries seri- 
ous enough to interfere with health 
and teaching efficiency. 

“While the percentage of malad- 
justment among teachers is not dis- 
proportionately high,” she said, “it is 
serious because of its peculiarly harm- 
ful consequences. With the chances 
7 to 1 that a child will encounter two 
maladjusted teachers in the course of 
12 years of public education, the prob- 
lem of maintaining the mental health 


of teachers is a matter of great con- 
cern.” 

Better conditions in school with re- 
spect to lighting, noise, ventilation, 
sanitation and rest were recommended 
by Mrs. Barnes as aids in combating 
physical ailments of teachers. She 
suggested that the sources of worry 
which result in mental maladjustments 
might be removed by making jobs se- 
cure and insuring better financial re- 
turns. 

The teachers themselves were urged 
to do their share by attaining good 
health habits and trying to improve 
their mental attitudes. 

“The removal of the cause of worry 
will challenge not only the best efforts 
of the individual teachers, but also 
those of the school administrators, per- 
sonnel directors, health counsellors, 
schoolboard members and the general 
public, especially since many of the 
important causes of worry are beyond 
the teacher’s own immediate control.” 


Dr. Douglas Head 

of American Univ. 
WasHIncton.—Dr. Paul F. Doug- 

lass, 37-year-old member of the Ver- 

mont state senate, has been elected 

president of the American University. 
A resident of Poultney, Vt., Dr. 

Douglass was born at Corinth, N. Y., 


and studied at the University of Ber- 
lin. 


Virginia Expands 
Education Funds 


RicHMoND, Va.—Expenditures by 
the State of Virginia for education, 
which totaled $16,201,148 in 1931, 
declined to a 10-year low of $11,680,- 
199 in 1934, and then climbed stead- 
ily to $21,270,732 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, figures tabulated 
by L. McCarthy Downs, State Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts, discloses. 


Experts Explain 
Visual Education 


Boston.—Several hundred educa- 
tors who use films and hikes instead of 
chalk and textbooks met recently at 
the annual New England visual edu- 
cation conference at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


The delegates sat in the darkened 
auditorium while speakers told of the 


importance of proper moving picture 
equipment used to teach a variety of 
subjects. 

Nearly a dozen experts on the illus- 
trative method of teaching gave lec- 
tures in still and motion pictures to 
the members of the New England sec- 
tion of the department of visual edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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FEDERAL AID IS SOUGHT FOR 
SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


WASHINGTON.—Symptomatic of a 
very widespread and important school 
problem created by the defense emer- 
gency is a memorial to Congress from 
the Legislature of Oregon requesting 
Federal financial aid to school districts 
having a great inilux of population 
because of the presence of defense pro- 
jects or related Federal activities. 

Reports of the overloading of local 
school facilities to the point of break- 
down have been emanating from lo- 
calities in nearly every State where 
newly constructed or greatly enlarged 
Army camps, Navy shore establish- 
ments or industrial plants engaged in 
defense work have suddenly brought 
in many hundreds of families of offi- 
cers, technicians and industrial work- 
ers, including so many children of 
school age that the existing school 
systems are overwhelmed. 

This situation explains in part the 
ir.troduction in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Thomas of Utah, of a bill which 


would authorize Federal appropria- 
tions of $300,000,000 to the States 
for the equalization of educational 
Opportunities among and within the 
States, taking into consideration chil- 
dren in defense areas, children of mi- 
gratory workers and children residing 
on Federal reservations. 

Not more than one-fourth of the 
funds could be used for schools in 
areas affected by defense industries 
and activities and not more than one- 
fourth of the remaining three-fourths 
could be used for the construction and 
equipment of school buildings. 

Apportionment to the States would 
be on the basis of their respective 
needs for additional funds, as deter- 
mined by a special board of appor- 
tionment to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and having no other duties. Be- 
yond that point, details of administra- 
tion would be delegated to the Com 
missioner of Education. 


Work Scholarships 
In Mill to be Doubled 


ATHENS, ALa.—The first year’s op- 
eration of the hosiery mill manned 
entirely by students of Athens Col- 
lege has been so successful that its 
capacity will be doubled this Summer 
to provide 150 additional jobs for boys 
and girls who could not otherwise go 
to college. 

Under the Athens plan high school 
graduates receive work scholarships 
which net about $1,700 each, enough 
to provide for all needs except clothes 
and books. 

Students work in four-hour shifts 
and are paid a minimum of 40 cents 
an hour after apprenticeships are com- 
pleted. 

Dr. E. R. Naylor, president of the 
college, began the plan last year. Col- 
lege records show that working stu- 
dents generally make far better grades 
than the school average. 


Study of Spanish 
Ordered in State 


Sante Fe, N. M.—The State of 
New Mexico is preparing to take part 
in the national campaign for better 
relations with our Latin American 
neighbors by making the Spanish 
language a compulsory subject in pub- 
lic schools. 


Governor John E. Miles has ordered 
leaders in several movements to pro- 
mote the more widespread use of the 
language to work out a suitable pro- 
gram. 


Students Defended 
On World Interest 


Hamitton, N. Y.—Belief that col- 
lege students have been libeled by per- 
sons charging them with having only 
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superficial interest in world affairs was 
expressed by Dr. Harold D. Koontz, 
assistant professor of economics, in a 
preliminary report on second semes- 
ter activities of sophomore tutorials at 
Colgate University. 

Dr. Koontz, chairman of the tuto- 
rial committee, reported that most of 
Colgate’s 293 sophomores were not 
only studying some world problem in 
connection with their tutorials but 
were also more conscientious in their 
attendance and more enthusiastic in 
their participation. 


Students Sent Back 
To Old High Schools | 
Pa.—Dean Russell 
Galt at Susquehanna University is re- 
quiring that seniors in the education 
department visit 


SELINSGROVE, 


home-town high 
schools. 
The object is to put the student 


back into his old high school environ- 
ment, where he frequently misjudged 
his teachers, so.that he may re-evaluate 
their teaching techniques in the light 
of professional information which he 
now has as a prospective teacher. 

This procedure in Susquehanna’s 
education department was attempted 
for the first time last year. It proved 
popular with both the student visit- 
ing his home-town high school in- 
structor. It also showed definite 
trends of improving teaching tech- 
niques. 


¥% Do modern schools teach the fundamentals? 


% Does progressive education prepare youth for scholarly work 
in high school and college? The answer is “Yes,” according to 


NEW METHODS vs. OLD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


the report recently made by a committee appointed by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Reviewing studies of newer educational practices in public 
and private schools from coast to coast, and basing its findings upon an impar- 
tial analysis of important comparative researches, the committee concludes that 
under newer educational methods children learn as much of the ordinary 
subjects as they would in a traditional curriculum. Further, the children who 
attend schools where the newer practices prevail seem better adjusted to their 
work, to social life outside school, and later to college life. 


In an age when rapid change has destroyed many cherished values and threatens 
many time-honored institutions, parents are asking for proof that “new schools” 
are preparing youth as well as or better than schools of a generation ago. You 
will find the evidence presented in this succinct report illuminating and useful. 


64 pp. Paper 60 cents 
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Eight Arkansas Teachers 
"Strike Oil” 

Littte Rock, Arx.—Five teachers 
in Calhoun School District Number 2 
of Columbia county, Arkansas, are 
singing the praises of Representative 
Forrest Rozzell of Pulaski county. 

As a result of Mr. Rozzell’s 1941 
teachers’ salary act, these five educa- 
tors will be paid an average of more 
than $3000 cach next year. The av- 
erage Arkansas school teacher receives 
$600 per year. 

State Education Commissioner 
Ralph B. Jones said the Calhoun rural 
district presented an unusual case. 
Five white and three Negro teachers 
were forced to divide only $3880 in 
salaries during the 1939-40 term be- 
cause that was all that could be spared 
from the district’s total revenue of 
$5385 that year. 

Then a new oil field was discov- 
ered in the district. Valuations soared 
until the anticipated revenue for 
1941-42 reached $27,579. The Roz- 
zell act provides that 75 per cent of 
all increased revenues in a district 
shall be earmarked for teachers’ sal- 
aries. That means that $15,888 will 
be added to the $3880 paid to teach- 
ers in 1939-40, making $19,768 avail- 
able for teachers. 

Assuming that the three Negro 
teachers will be paid $1000 each next 
year—and some educators agree that 
is unlikely—the five remaining white 
teachers will have $16,768 to divide 
among themselves at the discretion of 
the school board. Under the Rozzell 
law, the increased revenue can be used 
for no other purpose. 

The Calhoun district’s enrollment 
last year was 273. 


Annual School 
Administrators’ Conference 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Twelfth 
Annual School Administrators’ Con- 
ference at Peabody College will consist 
of a series of Forums. It will be held 
on June 19, 20, and 21. 

The theme for these forum discus- 
sions will be Educational Leadership in 
the Present Emergency. 

City and County superintendents, 
high-school elementary-school 
principals, supervisors of instruction, 
officials in state departments of edu- 
cation, and other types of school exec- 
utives and all interested teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools are 
invited to attend this Conference and 
Participate in these forum discussions. 


No fee is charged for attending or par- 
ticipating in the Conference. 

For further information write Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke or Dr. Ray L. Ha- 
mon, Peabody College. 


Institute of 


International Relations 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—Educators and 
scholars from all over the country will 
be attracted to the tenth annual New 
England Institute of International Re- 
lations to be held here at Wellesley 
College, June 23 to July 3. The theme 
for this year’s session will be “World 
Democracy—How Shall We Build 
It?” 

Conference leaders and various fac- 
ulty members will bring their knowl- 
edge of present world conditions and 
spiritual inspiration to the teachers, 
ministers, and college students who 
will attend the 11-day conference. 
Enrolment is limited to 150 resident 
members and a small number of day 
students. 

Further information and applica- 
tion for enrolment may be secured 
from George A. Selleck, director, New 
England Institute of International Re- 
lations, 5 Longfellow Park, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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Brookline Shelves 
Military Training 

Mass.—The Brookline 
school committee recently voted to 
lay on the table a motion to establish 
military training in the high school 
after its sub-committee reported that 
there was a lack of adequate person- 
nel, equipment and funds. 

The committee voted approval of 
the action of the local advisory com- 
mittee for training defense workers in 
establishing the fifth class in machine 
work since the first of the year. 


College Abandons 
Defense Role Idea 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—After ex- 
tended deliberation, authorities at 
Smith College have decided that no 
special enterprises in support of na- 
tional defense will be handled at the 
Northampton institution, President 
Herbert Davis reported recently. Con- 
ferences with government officials have 
indicated, he explained, that Smith’s 
current contribution in “these diffi- 
cult days” would be its most effective 
possible job in line with its main ob- 
ject of preparing students for useful 
lives. 


for starting a new language. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury College ! 
Language Schools 


1941 


Seven weeks intensive study combined with 
unusual recreational opportunities 


The Middlebury Language Schools stand for the thorough preparation 

of language teachers through efficient methods of teaching, a mastery of 

the spoken and written language, and an intimate knowledge of the life, 

institutions, literature, history and culture of the foreign country. Success 
hinges on the consistent enforcement of the Middlebury ideo—segregation of 
students from contact with English; the concentration of the work of each 
student upon the foreign language; the exclusive use of the language in ond 
out of classroom; and the careful supervision and coordination of courses to 
meet the different needs of all students. Each school has its separate residences 
and dining halls and a staff of native instructors. Beginners courses in German, 
Italian and Spanish for students from another school offer unusual opportunity 


for individual bulletins of 
ENGLISH - FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN - SPANISH 
Address 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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Pupils Take Bikes 
On Plane for Tour 


Rostyn, L. I1—Twenty-one boys 
and girls from Roslyn High School 
took their bicycles aboard a chartered 
airliner at LaGuardia Field recently 
and departed for Washington. The 
flight was the first leg of a combined 
study-and-vacation,  plane-train-and- 
bicycle tour of historical and indus- 
trial points of interest in Washington, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Roslyn pupils have often made such 
trips before as part of their social 
science studies, and this progressive 
method of education has _ recently 
raised some objections in educational 
circles. The students have bicycled 
through Maine and Florida, but never 
before had they put their bikes on an 
airplane. 


Mexico Closes 
German School 


Mexico, D. F.—The most impor- 
tant German school in Mexico, Colegio 
Aleman, with 1,600 students, has sus- 
pended classes. 

School officials referred inquirers to 
the Foreign Ministry, where no ex- 
planation was immediately available. 


Aeronautics Urged 
In Primary Schools 


New Yorx.—Robert H. Hinckley, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, pro- 
posed in an address that education in 
aeronautics be extended into every 
primary school in the United States 
in the interest of national defense and 
industrial development. 

Speaking at a meeting of officers of 
“Air Youth of America,” an organiza- 
tion sponsored by two members of the 
Rockefeller family, Mr. Hinckley said 
he would “like to see every primary 
school in a program of education in 
aviation starting with the next school 
year.” 

He would prefer, he said, to see it 
done by civilian groups without par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government. 


School Lunch 


Rooms Condemned 
Boston.—A_ sweeping indictment 
of Boston public school lunch rooms 
and recommendations for their reor- 
ganization into a central system head- 
ed by a well-paid, highly-qualified di- 
rector were highlights of a report pre- 
sented to the Boston school commit- 


tee by Dr. George C. Shattuck of the 
advisory committee on school hygiene. 


Specifically the committee, com- 
posed of physicians, public health and 
nutrition experts, found many lunch 
rooms were “over crowded, poorly 
ventilated and dreary;”’ some had in- 
adequate seating facilities; in many 
there was no opportunity for pupils to 
wash their hands. 

The selection of foods frequently 
was unsuitable because the manager, 
unqualified in the opinion of the ex- 
perts, stressed salability rather than 
nutritive value. Dishes selected by 
children, they found, showed a dearth 
of the protective foods, such as milk, 
fruits and vegetables. Sandwiches 
brought from home were supplement- 
ed by candy or tonic, rather than a 
hot dish, fruit or milk, the report said. 


Court Upholds 
Teaching Credit 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Nineteen high 
school first assistants, or department 
heads, have won a Brooklyn Supreme 
Court ruling on their application to 
annul a Board of Education action 
which virtually eliminated salary cred- 


it for teaching experience in the case 


of newly appointed first assistants, in- 
volving salary differences ranging 
from about $276 to more than $1,000 
a year. 


The suit concerned the salary sched- 
ule for first assistants, which runs 
from $4,308 to $5,688 and which in 
it original form contained a note de- 
claring that “gross teaching service in 
the high schools over and above five 
years shall be counted” toward salary 
increment. 


This form of salary credit was can- 
celed by the school board on May 29, 
last. The first assistants contended 
that the allowance for experience 
above five years was made part of the 
schedule as filed with the State Com- 
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V UNIVERSITY OF 
ERMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admin- 
istration and Engineering. Pre-Medical 
and Pre-Dental 
courses. Courses for 
superintendents, 
principals and teach- 
ers. Special work in 
Fine Arts, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. 
School of Drama, 
Demonstration 
schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertain- 
ments. Mountain and 
Lake excursions un- 
der University direc- 
tion. Enrollment 
limited. 


Write for Illustrated 
Bulletin. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLAS, Director 
11 University Place, Burlington, Vt. 


mission of Education in 1920 and in 
1931 and that it could not be modi- 
fied by the school board. 


Aid To Schools 
In Defense Areas 


WaAsHINGTON.—Senators Elbert D. 
Thomas, Democrat, of Utah, and Pat 
Harrison, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
jointly introduced legislation which 
would provide Federal grants to aid 
educational institutions in states which 
have experienced a sudden influx of 
population because of the defense pro- 
gram. 

The measure would create a five- 
member board in the Federal security 
agency to oversee the grants and 
would authorize annual appropriations 
of $300,000,000. The states would be 
strictly accountable to the govern- 
ment for their share of the funds. 


Do you seek a Superint d 


guidance? 
If so, | offer you my services. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


Your ATTENTION PLease ! 

t of Schools to revitalize your public school 
system? you require an expert in selecting and training personnel; in 
determining objectives and shaping programs designed to attain those objec- 
tives? Are your curricula in need of modern orientation? Would you further 
the cause of student health, physical culture, esthetic culture, vocational 


A fluent public speaker, a successful writer, trained in two countries 
in both the pedagogic and administrative aspects of education, | can and 
will ferret out the flaws in your school system and provide an effective remedy. 

Address: Ce Es 
c/o Journal of Education 
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Education Claims 


Place In Defense 

ProvipeNnce, R. L—Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, in a letter mailed to its 1,400 stu- 
dents, cautioned them against hasty 
and premature attempts to enter mil- 
itary service. He advised them to de- 
vote their “full time and energy” to 
their college work as the best long- 
range way to share in the national de- 
fense program. 

“Balanced judgment is as vital for 
the defense of our way of life as guns 
and planes,” Dr. Wriston told the 
students. “The military phase of this 
crisis is essentially an interlude. If too 
much is sacrificed to that interlude 
... then the permanent values and the 
enduring issues do not get enough at- 
tention.” 


Faust Sellout Solved, 
Students Need Credits 


ATLANTA, GEorGIA.—Puzzled At- 
lantans wondered why all tickets for 
the opera Faust were sold out weeks 
in advance of the performance. 

Said Concert Manager Marvin Mc- 
Donald: To win language credits stu- 
dents in some Atlanta schools may 
either hear Faust, which is sung in 


French, or read five books of French. 


North Carolina Leads 


In Bus Transportation 
RaeicH, N. C.—North Carolina 
leads all other States in the number of 
children transported in school buses, 
at the lowest per capita cost. Each 
day 335,623 pupils are transported 
over 85,158 miles to and from 1,250 
schools, in 4,451 buses. The annual 
cost per child is only $6.83, compared 
with a national average of $19.16. 


Abbreviated College 
Education At Ohio 

CotumsBus, O.—Abbreviated  col- 
lege educations—comprising two years 
of “wide, human interest study and 
designed for students who want to 
make the most of their time”—will be 
ey by Ohio State University net 
all. 

The program is mapped to satisfy 
five basic and comprehensive student 
needs, These include: 

Proficiency in use of English, read- 
ing, writing and speaking. 

Ability to employ a scientific ap- 
proach to solutions of problems. 

Understanding of economic, politi- 


cal and social factors responsible for 
society of today. 

Appreciation of man’s achievements 
in literature, art, music and philos- 
ophy; and 

Personal, academic and vocational 
guidance. 


Ottoson Heads 
Junior High Principals 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—A. Henry 


Ottoson, principal of Junior High 
School, West Arlington, was elected 
president of the Massachusetts Junior 
High School Principals’ Association 
during the second day of the 20th an- 
nual conference of principals of junior 
and senior high school of Massachu- 
setts at the State Teachers College 
here. 

Elected to serve with him were: 
Raymond L. Dickman of Winchester, 
first vice-president; Noval B. Spinney 
of Springfield, second vice-president; 
Henry B. Burkland of Middleboro, 
third vice-president, and Miss Mary 
M. Dolan of Plymouth, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Negroes File Suit 
Against School Board 


LittLe Rock, Ark.—Nine Negroes 
living in School District Number 2 of 
Union county, Arkansas, recently filed 
suit in Chancery Court for an injunc- 
tion against the district board to pro- 
hibit the board from expending fur- 
ther funds for the benefit of white 
children until the Negro children are 
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Boston University 
Summer Session 


July 7 - August 16, 1941 


Offers 300 college and profes- 
sional courses leading to under- 
graduate and graduate degrees. 


Systematic programs for teach- 
ers and school administrators in 
the fields of 


ADMINISTRATION and SUPERVISION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
VISUAL EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY and METHODS 
REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 
REMEDIAL READING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
NURSING EDUCATION 
SCHOOL muUSIC 


Combine attendance at N.E.A. 
Convention and Boston University 
Summer Session with a vacation 
in historic Boston and picturesque 
New England. 


For bulletin and further details, address 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


provided with equal school facilities. 
The plaintiffs charge that a new high 
school has recently been erected for 
the white children, while there has 
been none built for the Negroes. They 
further allege that school buses are 
operated for the benefit of the whites 
with none provided for Negroes. 


publication. 


A school that proposes to show the way in bringing up young 
people who are to understand, to practice, and to defend democratic 
life must itself accept the ideal of democrac 
carry that ideal into practice. The newly published booklet 


DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL 


shows how one school has broken through the traditional barriers 
of special subjects to build an integrated or functional curriculum, 
based on a searching analysis of the needs and capacities of chil- 
dren and of the social necessities of our culture and time. 
mechanics and implications of such a program in the modern trend 
of educational thought are clearly set forth in DEMOCRACY’S 
HIGH SCHOOL by Agnes de Lima and the high school staff of 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. 
others with an interest in the changing American high school of 
today will profit from a critical examination and discussion of this 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
. Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Everyday Speech 

“Everyday Speech” is a text in oral 
expression for students in high schools, 
junior and senior. It is fundamental 
rather than specialized. It deals with 
the four factors of successful and 
pleasing oral communication—clear 
thinking or having something to ex- 
press; suitable language; management 
of the body in relation to speaking; 
and use of the voice. 

We cannot deny that the ability to 
speak well in conversation, to talk 
well on the telephone, to tell a good 
story without spoiling it, or to stand 
up for one’s ideas in a conference is a 
great asset to any one. If exercised 
with proper respect for the similar 
rights of other persons, marks a wel- 
come contribution to society. It en- 
ables an individual to have self confi- 
dence and helps him be his best. If 
this is not worthy of school time, 
what else is? 

The present volume deals in lively, 
interesting and practical fashion with 
the problems of everyday speaking. 
The purpose of the text is to enlist the 
pupil in his own improvement and this 
appears to have been compassed with 
unusual skill in motivation. 


EverypDay SPEECH. By Harley Smith, 
Clara E. Krefting and E. E. Lewis. 
—New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: American Book Company. 


Stories of Americans 
at Work 


This collection of thirty-two en- 
a stories portrays the many 

inds of Americans we like to regard 
as typical products of our society and 
its institutions. Stimulating sugges- 
tions for class discussion and individ- 
ual thinking as well as further reading 
are presented after almost every selec- 
tion. 

This is a revision of an earlier work 
along similar lines. It embodies many 
changes based on experience with the 
previous volume in class use, and 
shows many modern touches in the 
choice and handling of the stories. 
Any young person is likely to become 
a better American, more clearly sens- 


ing what America is all about and 
more eager to bear his own part well, 
as a result of exposure to this delight- 
ful compilation. 

“Stories of Americans at Work” 
provides excellent material for regular 
or remedial reading in high school 
classes. 


SToRIEs OF AMERICANS AT WorK. 
Compiled and Edited by Roy Davis, 
Frederick G. Getchell and Warren 
Foss.—Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 


Iroquois New Standard 
Arithmetic 


Book Eight of the Iroquois New 
Standard Arithmetics puts a fitting 
capstone to this noteworthy series of 
texts in a subject of great educational 
and social importance. 


The authors have so organized the 
work by units as to give the pupil a 
useful rounding out of the knowledge, 
the principles and the skills he has been 
acquiring through the grades. He now 
emerges into a new command of 
power in the basic operations of math- 
ematics and their application to an 
exceedingly wide range of everyday 
problems. He clinches what he has 
learned about percentage, interest and 
many other matters. He gets a sub- 
stantial foothold in algebra and the 
measurement of geometric figures. He 
is familiarized with the reading of his 
gas, electric and water meters and the 
checking of the family’s service bills. 
He sees how money grows by regular 
saving at compound interest. Prop- 
erty and income taxes lose their mys- 
tery if not their pain for him. Here 
is arithmetic as a keen, bright, versa- 
tile tool—the more likely to be effec- 
tive because the ability to utilize this 
implement has been acquired under 
the guidance of a text or set of texts 
wherein careful, step-by-step teaching 
is exemplified. 


Iroquois New STANDARD ARITHEME- 
tics Grades I-VIIIl. By Harry 
DeW. De Groat and William E. 
Young.—Syracuse, New York: Iro- 
quois Publishing Company. 


Teaching of History 

A guidebook in the art of teaching 
history that has continued in demand 
for a quarter century, amply deserves 
the rebirth now given to “Teaching 
of History” by its original author, Dr. 
Henry Johnson. 

One feels in this volume the merg- 
ing of experience and philosophy so 
essential to any dissertation upon how 
to teach. Here is no recommendation 
of the shallow, the spineless or the su- 
perficial, but much to assist in making 
history vibrant with meaning for the 
present and the future. Shall the ap- 
proach be through biography, through 
current events, or along what other 
avenue? The import and methodol- 
ogy of each approach are weighed and 
underlying principles noted. The 
style is more robust and forceful than 
that of many texts for teachers. No 
doubt that is one good reason for the 
mg life and renewability of this man- 
ual, 

Incidentally, the introduction, writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, is itself a classic and 
well merits the reprinting given it in 
this new edition. 

TEACHING OF History. (Elementary 
and Secondary Schools) By Henry 
Johnson, Professor Emeritus of His- 
tory, Teachers College, Columbia 
University—New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: The Macmillan Company. 


Child Psychology 

Like all other subjects that are really 
alive, child psychology does not stay 
put. Woodrow Wilson once made the 
observation that if you had a white 
post you must keep doing something 
to it every year, or it would no longer 
remain white. “he parable illustrates 
the need of the revision of textbooks. 
In 1933 Jersild’s Child Psychology was 
the last word in its field. While most 
of the material upon its pages was still 
of value as late as 1939, by that time 
it, in some of its phases, was lacking 


in complete up-to-dateness. Conse- 
quently, the present revision was 
needed. 


This new book has all the merits of 
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its predecessor and some others in ad- 
dition. The older material has been 
recast in the light of new information 
ind certain changes of viewpoint and 
emphasis. Moreover, certain topics 
not treated in the earlier edition have 
been added. Noteworthy among these 
jsa chapter on the subject of learning 
wnd growth. There is also another 
one dealing with the establishment of 
certain basic habits deeply involved in 
the child’s early training. Other new 
chapters deal with the topics of chil- 
dren’s interests, imaginative activities, 
and moral and religious concepts. 

There is no doubt that this substan- 
tial, scholarly volume is representa- 
tive of the best that has been done in 
its field. It is well adapted for use 
a text, and its thoroughness, com- 
prehensiveness, and sanity make it a 
“must” book for the library of the 

ent of child psychology. 


Camp PsycHotocy. By Arthur T. 
Jersild—-New York: Prentice-Hall. 


More Than a Pitch-Pipe 
The career of a music supervisor is 
0 largely determined by factors other 
than those of musicianship that a book 
like “More Than a Pitch-Pipe” should 
ove most welcome. It deals inter- 
stingly and informally with a multi- 
ude of matters having to do with 
smoother performance of the com- 
munity’s hired music leader—but it is 
his performance in relation to the com- 
ity and his colleagues rather than 
he way he conducts his bands and 
thoruses that this book deals with. 
Practical matters they all are—matters 
ike applying for a job, winning the 
spect of townspeople, cultivating a 
mse of humor, securing the right 
publicity for one’s work. It might be 
called a “success book” in the field of 
music teaching were not its underly- 
ig purpose so much more than this 
mplies. It seeks to impart the secret 
finding one’s self-fulfilment and 
ppiness through a life whose theme 
music but whose thought is service. 
Tuition in the school of experience 
mes high. Music supervisors could 
we much of that high cost by 
oughtfully reading “More Than a 
n-Pipe” and catching its fine spirit. 


THAN a Prtcu-Pire. By En- 


nis Davis.—Boston: C. C. Birchard 
and Company. 


Way of Life Series 
Experience is the great teacher. But 
Capacity of schools to teach by 


direct experience is very limited. 
Hence the textbook—and, in particu- 
lar, the set of fascinating volumes 
comprising the ““Ways of Life Series.” 
Clothbound, profusely illustrated with 
bleedoff pictures and of handy size 
and written in story form by reliable 
authorities these volumes take pupils 
behind the scenes and show them how 
things operate. Each book bears an 
alluring title, such as Streamliner, 
Treasure Shelves, At Your Service, 45- 
Caliber Law, Animal Kingdom, They 
Guard the Gates, and the boy or girl 
may turn hopefully to any one of 
these twenty-seven or more texts to 
satisfy an awakened curiosity about 
some occupation or some type of ad- 
venture. It may be travel on a stream- 
line train or an ocean liner; or the 
operating of a library; or the life of 
the Royal Mounted Police of Canada 
or of men guarding the United States 
Border. One may even find a book 
about the nomadic life of a hobo, or 
the circumscribed existence of a man 
in prison—possibly just the right read- 
ing for some youth who thinks it is 
smart to be a crook, 


It is evident that these charming 
little volumes will serve many good 
uses and will be among the most 
thumbed in any school library, school 
or classroom library fortunate enough 
to possess them. 


Way or Lire Series. Written by 
various authors.—Evanston, _Illi- 
nois: Row, Peterson and Company. 


Introduction to Commercial 
Geography 

The subject of geography can be 
limited too much by boundary lines. 
To attempt to teach it from a prov- 
incial point of view would defeat the 
very purpose which justifies its inclu- 
sion in any curriculum. The primary 
idea about which the present work is 
grouped is that our modern civiliza- 
tion is becoming more and more de- 
pendent on foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and other products from all parts of 
the globe. As a result it can be classi- 
fied with all possible exactness as 
“N7Zorld Geography.” 


The book is attractive in format 
and modest in size, although it con- 
tains much more material than one 
would suppose at first glance. It lit- 
erally is crammed with interesting and 
enlightening illustrations. We can- 
not examine many of these without 
being taken to the ends of the earth 
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and then brought back home again. 
For example, in the chapter on “Ani- 
mal Products” we note the following 
pictures: “‘Ploughing by Cattle in In- 
dia,” “An Old Type Ox-wagon Cross- 
ing a Water-course,” “Cattle on the 
Poor Grass Prairies of Texas,” “The 
Stock Yards of Chicago,” “Winter 
Feeding of Cattle in England,” “Cat- 
tle on Alpine Pasture,” and “Dairy 
Cattle on the Polders of Holland.” 
The other chapters are illustrated just 
as copiously, 

All of the discussions in this com- 
mercial geography are exceptionally 
good reading. They help to a clearer 
understanding of some of the most 
vital problems with which the modern 


world is wrestling. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
GeocraPHy. By L. Dudley Stamp. 
—London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 


Thorndike Century 
Senior Dictionary 

Six years ago the Thorndike Cen~ 
tury Junior Dictionary made its 
appearance and was received enthusi- 
astically by parents, teachers and 
children. Now comes the Senior Dic- 
tionary by the same eminent author- 
ity. 

The new volume, physically attrac- 
tive with its bright red cover, its 
clearly drawn illustrations and _ its. 
large type shows unmistakable signs. 
throughout of consideration for the. 
learner. Dr. Thorndike exemplifies a 
process that has been going on of late. 
years in the simplification of school 
dictionaries, 

Specially noteworthy is the system, 
adopted to indicate pronunciations. By 
letting the short vowels go unmarked, 
and by employing the schwa or upside. 
down e to denote the obscure sound 
that any vowel may have under cer- 
tain circumstances, the editor has re- 
moved a good deal of needless clutter. 

Over sixty-four thousand words are. 
defined. The main emphasis is upon 
present-day usage. There has been no. 
attempt at indicating whence or how 
words came to have their modern 
meanings. 

THORNDIKE CENTURY Senior Dic- 
TIONARY. By E. L, Thorndike.— 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 
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American Book Company, 
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Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
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CHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins ~ 


Class Gifts 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., 


Meadville, Pa. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books: Aneel and Orc 
Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 
WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Grins Between Grinds 


SHIBBOLETH 
From the dark came the voice of the 
sentry, “Halt! Who’s there?” 
“An American,” was the reply. 
“Is that so? Well, advance and recite 
the second verse of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’.” 
“T don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American.” 
AMEN ! 
It was a little girl who prayed: 
“God make all the bad people good, 
and all the good people easy to live 


with.” 


SUDDEN REVERSE 


A lordly Rolls Royce was followed 
through the congested traffic of New 
York by an antiquated Ford. The 
Rolls Royce stopped suddenly and the 
Ford crashed into it. 


A policeman came out and asked the 
driver of the Ford for his name and 
address. 

“Paddy Murphy,” was the reply. 

“Begorra, is it now?” said the off- 
cer. “Hold on a minute while I give 


the other fellow a ticket for backin’ 
into ye.” 


GENTLY, OF COURSE 


WILLIS 
“Jimmie,” said the teacher, 


your greatest ambition?” 

Jimmie considered a moment, 
think,” he said, “It is to wash 
mother’s ears. 


HIGH HATTERY 

A girl met an old flame ee 
turned her down and decided to hi 
hat him. 

“Sorry,” she murmured 
hostess introduced him to her, 
didn’t get your name.’ 

“I know you didn’t,” replied’ 
former boy friend, ‘ ‘but you ce 
tried hard enough.” 
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